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PASTURE AND FORAGE CROP 








Directions for Growing the Crop—Fertilizers 
and Soils—It Must be Cut Often— 
How to Feed It. 


ine 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

That it is easy to make mistakes in 
growing alfalfa has been abundantly 
proved by the experience of American 
farmers, many of whom, after the first 
trial have concluded that it is not 
hat it is recommended to be. This 
crop. however, is making its way as 
people learn how to grow it. 

ALFALFA SOILS. 


A deep rich sandy or gravelly loam 
js probably the best soil for alfalfa, 
but it will do well on a variety of soils. 

A hardpan subsoil may prove an ob- 
stacle to its growth but not every clay 
hardpan has prevented its success, as 
the writer has found by experience. 
In heavy clay soils which become wa- 
ter soaked during long periods of 
rainy weather it will not do well un- 
less either the natural drainage is 
good or the soil is tile drained; nor 
will it sueceed on swampy lands or on 
any low lying lands where the water 
table is close to the surface. 

Whether the soil is sand or gravel, 
clay or a mixture of various classes 
of soils, it is best that it be well drain- 
ed and fairly rich. Alfalfa will‘ not 
spring up quickly on poor soil and 
fight its way with weeds and grasses 
as the cowpea will. Indeed, it is a 
tender plant during the first year of 
its existence and should receive good 
care. 

SEEDING AND SOIL PREPARATION. 


The method of seeding and prepa- 
ration of the soil will depend upon 
whether the crop is sowed in thé 
spring or fall. Northern growers sow 
broadeast in the spring but Southern 
growers prefer fall sowing in rows or 
drills. 

It is very doubtful in the mind of 
the writer whether it is wise to sow 
in drills in any climate. Certainly it is 
broadeasted in the great alfalfa re- 
gions of the world and the only argu- 
ment in favor of sowing in drills is 
that it can be hoed and cultivated and 
weeds and grasses kept down. This a 
good argument provided there is no 
other way to accomplish the same re- 
sult. But to sow alfalfa in drills and 
then hoe and cultivate it the first year 
is an expensive process and if the hoe- 
ing and eultivating are not kept up 
during the following years, weeds and 
grasses will fill the unoccupied space 
and gradually choke it. 

The better way is to sow the seed 
broadcast and thick enough so that 
the ground will be fully occupied, 
which means not less than twenty 
pounds of seed per acre nor more than 
thirty. Then if the soil is properly 
fertilized and the crop cut at the right 
times the alfalfa will keep ahead of 
the weeds. 

Broadcast sowing in the spring is 
lot te be recommended for the South 
because the crab grass will probally 
choke it. 

Assuming, then, that fall sowing is 
Practiced it is well to prepare for the 
crop ahead of time. If possible, yive 
dressing of 10 to 12 two-horse loads 
of stable manure per acre in May and 
Sow to cowpeas. ‘I'he peas should be 
sowed in rows and cultivated so that 
the land will be free from weeds and 
8rass. In August or early Septem- 
ber the peas, vines included, should be 
harvested or pastured closely and the 
8round plowed and sowed to alfalfa. 
If the soil is lumpy it should be work- 
ed till it is pulverized finely then sown 
broadcast and harrowed in with a 
spike tooth or smoothing harrow. 


FERTILIZATION. 


Alfalfa responds to applications of 
Potash, phosphoric acid and lime and 
18 also bene*ted by nitrogenous tertil- 
zers during the early stages of its 
growth. 


A good fertilization at the time of 


Sowing would be the following 
amounts per acre: 

Sulphate of Potash ......+.: 100 Ibs. 
Acid Phosphate .... .500 Ibs 
Cotton-seed GA Ane 200 Ibs 





If the soil is lacking in lime, use a 
ton per acre of air-slacked lime 
spread broadcast. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
alfalfa should develop root tubercles 
for the purpose of gathering nitrogen 
from the air, yet on many soils where 
it is grown for the first time nota 
trace of a tubercle can be found and 
the plant languishes unless fertilized 
with nitrogenous fertilizers. 

A good dressing of stable manure 
helps in the formation of root tuber- 
cles and a little “mother earth” from 
an old alfalfa field which is known to 
contain tubercle forming bacteria, will 
assist in the same manner. If neither 
stable manure nor “mother earth” are 
used nor any nitrogenous fertilizers, 
the crop will not do well unless the 
soil is naturally rich. It may take 
some patience and perhaps more than 
one attempt before success is attained, 
but it is worth several attempts if 
thereby the crop may be grown suc- 
cessfully. 

Fertilization with potash and phos- 
phorie acid should be continued every 
year, but nitrogenous fertilizers may 
be discontinued as soon as the plant 
demonstrates that it is gathering ni- 
trogen from the air and this is practi- 
eally demonstrated when the tubercles 
are found on the roots. 

THE AFTER-CARE OF THE CROP. 


To get a good stand of alfalfa does 
not assure one of continued success. 
The time of cutting is of considerable 
importance with reference to the per- 
manent health of the plant. 

Many farmers wait too long before 
cutting. One North Carolinian tells 
me that he cuts his crop three times a 
year, but complains that it does not 
do well. If he cut it five times a year 
it would do better. 

It is a good rule to cut when one- 
tenth of the heads are in bloom. An- 
other rule is to cut every 35 or 40 days 
from April to October. 

If a severe drought comes and the 
crop blooms while still small, cut it. 
Cut whether large or small when it 
commences to bloom. 

If the cutting is too long delayed 
the leaves turn to a yellowish green 
color and the general appearance is 
unhealthy. If the weather is too rainy 
to save a crop when it should be cut 
and if the farmer has no silo in which 
to save it, it is better to cut it and use 
it as a fertilizer on adjacent fields 
than to let it get old and go to seed. 

After the plants are two or three 
years old they are benefitted by a good 
harrowing in the spring and even af- 
ter each cutting. 

Alfalfa should not be pastured the 
first year of its growth and some 
writers say it should not be pastured 
at all, but that is going too far. It 
is one of the best of all pasture plants 
if fields are arranged so that stock can 
be turned from one field to another 
every week or oftener and are allowed 
to come back to the same field every 
fourth or fifth week. As regard dan- 
ger of bloat to cattle and sheep that 
are grazed on it, it may be said that 
alfalfa like many other crops is some- 
what dangerous if not understood, yet 
I have seen sheep graze on it all sum- 
mer without any loss. When the ani- 
mal is first turned on alfalfa he should 
have a full stomach and thus have 
room for very little. Let this be done 
several successive days, leaving the 
animal a little longer each day, and 
he will soon get accustomed to it and 
eat it without danger. Bloat will oc- 
cur if a hungry animal is turned on 
green alfalfa, and particularly if the 
plants are wet. 

With horses and hogs, however, 
there is no danger from it either wet 
or dry, and there is nothing they will 
eat with greater avidity. 

It is stated by some writers that 
the presence of much iron in the soil 
is fatal to alfalfa, but the writer 
knows nothing about this from expe- 
rience. 

A. D. McNATR, 
Supt. Experimental Farm. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





The less a farmer knows the more 
land it takes for him to make a living 
on. And there is not enough land for 
an ignorant farmer to make more than 
a living on.—Brewer’s Curfew. 





CURING PEA VINE HAY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The cow pea vine is worth as much 
as the cotton plant to the country, 
perhaps more, for it grows much 
farther north and thrives on vast re- 
gions in which cotton will not grow 
at all. The cowpea has a three-fold 
value. Greatest of all is that it in- 
creases the fertility of every acre on 
which it is grown and increases it fas- 
ter and more economically than any 
other crop as easily, surely and widely 
grown. Then:the pea itself is of a 
high value as stock food, nor do men 
with sound appetites despise it. Third 
as a forage the pea vine hay is beyond 
comparison the best food that we have 
ever used. Shredded as we shred it its 
actual value to us is fully twice that 
of average timothy hay. Of course a 
chemical analysis does not show that 
difference, though I believe it shows 
a considerable difference, in favor of 
pea vine hay. In estimating its value 
I consider the great relish of all the 
animals for it, their superior condi- 
tion and working capacity, and the les- 
sened ration of grain that will keep 
them up while fed on it. 

The value of pea vine hay as a for- 
age depends very largely upon its 
proper curing; probably more than 
any other forage whatsoever. The 
curing of it is the simplest, easiest 
thing in the world. I don’t know how 
I came to adopt it unless it was owing 
to my belief that the best things are 
the simplest things, the best ways the 
simplest ways. Nevertheless this mode 
of curing is of incalculable value to 
us. For it not only cures the hay per- 
fectly but there is no worry, no ele- 
ment of uncertainty as in all other 
modes. 

We cut the pea vines with a mower 
drawn by two horses. One machine 
well handled will cut nearly ten acres 
a day. A cutting blade could, of 
course, be used for a small acreage. 
Right behind our mower follows a 
force putting up stack poles. Any 
ten foot pole will answer as it has to 
stand only a short while. The pole 
set we nail a strip of wood—readily 
riven from pine or any wood that 
splits easily—about four feet long, 
placing it about one foot above the 
ground, and immediately above anoth- 
er similar strip nailed cross-wise the 
first. These strips serve to keep the 
bottom of the stack of vines from rest- 
ing on the ground and rotting in wet 
seasons. Brush will answer as well or 
even better though it is not practica- 
ble where a great many stack poles are 
to be protected. We put up about 2,000 
stacks every fall. We have cured 
vines without any rotting at all when 
no protection at all was used at the 
bottom of the stack. 

Well, the stack poles planted we 
follow right behind the mower and 
make stacks of the vines as high as the 
poles and about four teet in diameter, 
sloping and smoothing the stacks at 
the top so as to shed water. 

No more attention or thought need 
be given the stacks till the vines are 
sufficiently cured to be threshed and 
shredded. And a beautiful and most 
excellent lot of forage you will have, 
too. All cured green and sweet. It 
tastes sweet almost like sugar cane. 
The shredding should be done as soon 
after the vines are cured as practica- 
ble, as the longer the stacks stand the 
deeper the weather affects the vines. 
Besides bad weather is apt to come 
later in the fall and hinder the shred- 
ding. 

We have found above mode to: work 
perfectly even in seasons like 1901, 
the wettest ever known here. My 
neighbors who let their vines lay to 
cure or even to wilt had them badly 
damaged., We went right ahead reap- 
ing and stacking every hour that the 
standing vines were not actually wet 
with rain and lost not an armful of 
forage. 

Having thus to our complete satis- 
faction settled the vexatious matter 
of curing the hay we plant one hun- 
dred acres of peas annually. The re- 
sult is that we have an abundance of 
excellent forage to use and much to 
sell. Our work animals are the won- 
der and admiration of the neighbor- 
hood. Though their work is the heav- 
iest in the county, our two hundred 





acres of strawberries requiring at 
least eight plowings from May to Sep- 
tember to keep them perfectly clean. 
I have calculated that one horse is 
giving these eight plowings would 
have to travel nearly 5,000 miles. 

The stubble fields from which the 
vines are cut are plowed under as soon 
as practicable, October or 
November plowed again and prepared 
for strawberries. 


and in 


When the strawber- 
ries come off the fields is again drilled 
to peas. By this rotation our land, the 
poorest in the county, it was said when 
we started, has become about the best. 
The peas fits the soil for any crop, but 
they seem just the thing to put it in 
perfect tilth for strawberries. Our 
fields are rich in humus, just the con- 
dition that the strawberry revels in, 
flourishing like the green bay tree. 
And through the pea has come the 
salvation of our land and of ourselves. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





PROGRESS OF ALFALFA GROWING IN 
KANSAS. 





We have just received from Secre- 
tary F. D. Coburn of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture, the following 
note which will be read with interest 
in connection with Mr. MeNair’s arti- 
cles: 

“Alfalfa has been officially recog- 
nized in Kansas for an even dozen 
years, and during that time its pop- 
ularity has steadily increased. Prior 
to 1890 it was not deemed of sufficient 
importance to be taken notice of in the 
staistics of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture. Now, and for the first 
time, it has a larger acreage than any 
other tame grass, its area being over 
458,000 acres, according to the sworn 
returns of assessors now being com- 
viled and tabulated by Secretary F. 
D. Coburn. 

“Timothy has been alfalfa’s leading 
competitor in area until this year, 
when the returns proclaim its field is 
138,657 acres or 30 per cent smaller 
than that devoted to alfalfa. It is 
an interesting fact also that as early 
as the fourth year of alfalfa’s statis- 
tical record (1894) its area exceeded 
by 24,000 acres that of the clovers for 
the same year, and each canvass since 
has shown an increased difference in 
favor of the former. Indeed statis- 
ties indicate that for Kansas, alfalfa 
is being found superior, by those who 
have had experience with them, to 
timothy or clover. It not only is a 
perennial legume, of unusual powers 
of resistance to protracted dry weath- 
er, as against timothy and the biennial 
clovers of less fortitude, but annually 
yields from two to three times as much 
feed equally or more nutritious, and 
is a remarkable soil renovator besides. 
These facts in large measure account 
for the marvelous increase in appre- 
ciation and sowing of alfalfa, as dis- 
closed by the figures. In 1891, of the 
tame grasses, alfalfa ranked fifth in 
area, with 34,384 acres; in 1902, first, 
with 458,493 acres, a gain of 424,109 
acres, or 12.33 per cent, and an in- 
crease over 1901 of 139,351 acres, or 
43.66 per cent.” 





THE PEANUT TRUST. 





Looks as if it Would Try to Control the 
World’s Trade. 

More representatives of the expect- 
ed peanut trust are here, and some 
have left for Petersburg, Franklin and 
other points to examine into the clean- 
ers’ plants before the consolidation. 

Apparently their plans are blocked 
because the cleaners have not secured 
control of this year’s crop, but a des- 
perate fight will be made to control the 
next crop. There are seventeen plants 
in the State which the combine will 
probably take in and these handle a 
lerge part of the trade of the world. 
The consolidation will displace about 
two-thirds of the large travelling force 
of salesmen. 

The organization of the trust means 
it will control the trade of the world, 
but this year it fears the independent 
cleaning plants, as they have a goodly 
share of this year’s product to work 
on, and would be dangerous: rivals.— 
Norfolk Cor. News and Observer. 


FALL SEEDING OF GRASSES AND 
CLOVERS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

In North Carolina the best months 

for sowing grass and clover seeds are 
September and October. These are 
elso the best months for seeding vetch- 
Wheat should not 
be sown until after a hard frost, in or- 
der to escape the Hessian fly. Oats 
should be soaked for ten minutes be- 
fore sowing in a solution of one-half 
pound of formalin in 25 gallons of 
water. This will prevent loss by smut 
during the following spring. 
During these fall months every un- 
occupied field should be seeded to 
crimson clover or one of the vetches. 
Crimson clover, especially the native 
grown seed in hull, if sown upon a 
Bermuda or crab grass sod or among 
pea vines without covering in, will 
give a certain catch, and every dollar 
spent in the fall for the seed should 
return at least five in the spring. The 
clever will furnish good grazing from 
Christmas until April, then if stock 
is taken off the clover will make two 
tons per acre of hay by May 10th. The 
stubble and roots will enrich the soil 
for the following crop of corn, cotton 
er tobacco. Tobacco growers in par- 
ticular are warned that the large 
amount of potash and nitrates left in 
the soil by this crop, unless the land 
is protected by a growing crop, wi'l be 
largely washed away by spring. 

Farmers who intend to sow clover 
seeds this fall are advised to procure 
their seeds, or at least samples there- 
of, as soon as_ possible, and have 
them tested for quality at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before sowing. 
The clover, lucerne and grass seeds 
sold in North Carolina are often of 
very poor quality, even though sold at 
a high price. Clover and lucerne are 
apt to be infested by the seeds of a 
destructive parasite—cuscuta trifolii, 
the dodder or love vine, which soon 
ruins the meadow. Farmers should 
take no chances, but learn what they 
propose to sow before sowing it. 

GERALD McCARTHY, 
Botanist N. C. Dep’t. of Agr. 


es, oats, and rye. 





THE OAT-CHESS THEURY AGAIN. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have read so much in your val- 
uable paper in regard to Mr. Alexan- 
der’s views on oats producing chess 
that I desire to show my faith in what 
I believe by my works. Prof. Massey 
seems to know that Mr. Alexander is 
not correct in his views and that life 
is too short to argue people who im- 
agine they know it all. He says they 
are superstitious and believe in fables. 

Now, I believe that chess is produced 
by oats being hurt in the winter. The 
fact that chess does not spread and 
grow wild as other grasses, shows that 
it owes its existence to the oat seed, 
for it is never seen unless oats are 
dropped by stock on the highways and 
hedges or where oat seed is in wheat, 
or where oats’are sown in fall—or 
come up volunteer. Some years back 
I had a field of oats sowed in fall, but 
the next spring three-fourths of the 
crop was chess. I turned the oats and 
chess that lay on the field with two- 
horse plow late in July and first of 
August, there was three times as much 
good well-developed chess grains on 
the land as there were oats. But no 
chess ever came up and I had the best 
oats I ever raised and not one stalk of 
chess. A boy that saw me turn this 
chess under tells it now, that the cheat 
came up and made the best oats he 
ever saw. Now those that only believe 
that Mr. Alexander is wrong are like 
that boy—they just don’t know. 

J. H. TROLLINGER. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





At his Pou farm near here Mr. J. 
W. Stephenson is making arrange- 
ments for raising and fattening more 
cattle. Recently he built a barn with 
forty stalls connected. He has in- 
creased the acreage of his pastures. 
The two machines bought this season, 
a corn binder and a corn husker and 
shredder, will add greatly to his outfit. 
The binder is now in daily use. It 
cuts the corn and binds it in bundles 
with perfect regularity—Smithfield 
Herald. 











Poultry and Bees. 


HOW TO MAKE BEES PAY. 


iL, 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 





One of the most important steps to 
make a success of the honey business 
is to have a good strain of bees. While 
there are a great many different kinds 
(among which are the Italian, Albins, 
Black, Carnolian, Cyprian, East In- 
dian, Egyptian, Holy Land, etc.), none 
are equal to the Italian in many re- 
spects. They are recognized the world 
over as superior to all others as honey- 
gatherers, and for this reason, if none 
other, they are used and bred exclu- 
sively by those who run large, up-to- 
date apiaries. 

THE ITALIAN BEES. 


Among the different strains of Ital- 
ians are those known as five-banded, 
three-banded, golden and leather-col- 
ored. I have learned from experience, 
however, that the color has little to do 
with the qualities of the bee. I have 
introduced at different times queens 
from all four of the strains just men- 
tioned, and find the leather-colored 
queens much superior in every respect 
to the others. Some breeders-seem to 
go in for color more than anything 
else. In their ads. they tell you what 
beautiful bees they are. That’s all 
very nice in a way, but what the busi- 
ness man wants is beautiful honey, not 
beautiful bees alone. No, the color, 
as a rule, does not govern the working 
qualities of the bee. 

The Italians came originally from 
Italy, as their name implies, and fine 
breeders are still imported from that 
country. As before stated, the Ital- 
ian is superior to our common native 
or black bee in many respects. 


LENGTH OF TONGUE AND ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES. 


First, their tongue is much longer. 
While that of the common bee meas- 
ures only 16-100 of an inch, that of 
the Italian runs from 20-100 to 23-100, 
and some have measured 24-100 of an 
inch. This greater length of tongue 
enables the Italian to gather honey 
from flowers that it is impossible for 
the common bee to reach, and for this 
reason, in sections where there are 
few short-tubed flowers, the Italians 
often fill their boxes to overflowing, 
while the common bees starve. The 
extra tongue-reach enables them to 
gather honey plentifully from crimson 
clover, while the common bee can do 
little or nothing, owing to the depth 
of the tube. It is the same with all 
other flowers having deep tubes. 

Another thing in favor of the Ital- 
ian is that they keep their boxes clear 
of the moth and web-worm, that play 
such havoe with the common bees. 
They are also more gentle and much 
easier handled. 

It is almost impossible to keep the 
Italian pure in most sections of the 
country. Owing to the great number 
of common bees they soon become 
mixed; the cross is known as a hybrid; 
while not as gentle as either the Ital- 
ian or common bee, or rather the 
brown variety of the common bee, is 
nevertheless, recognized as. an equal 
of the Italian in every other respect. 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 


Now, if you have the common black 
or brown bees in the ordinary box 
hive, and wish to Italianize them, first 
it is necessary that you transfer them 
to a patent box, or one with movable 
frames. For the benefit of those who 
have had no experience in this respect, 
I will tell you how it may be done (or 
rather the way I proceed—some have 
one way and other another). Take the 


spot, so you will not be troubled with 
robber bees. Have a small table, or 
smooth board convenient. First smoke 
the bees well; after about five minutes 
remove the top, then with a chisel pry 
off one of the side boards of the box. 
Keep it in a perpendicular position so 
the combs will not fall to one side. 
With a long knife cut the combs from 
the sides of the the box. 

Select a long smooth one; lay it on 
the table or board mentioned; then 
take a frame from your patent box, 








(Continued to Page 8.) 


box to be transferred to some secluded . 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy, is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon his platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests 1t rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 








fe sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
The great secret of success in life is 
to be ready when your opportunity 
comes.—Lord Beaconsfield. 





Some time ago a Cumberland Coun- 
ty reader asked for an article on clear- 
ing land. If he will apply to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for copy of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 150, “Clearing New Land,” he 
will doubtless get the information that 
he seeks. 





Again we direct attention to the 
fact that on Wednesday, September 
8rd, at 11 a. m., in the auditorium of 
the Agricultural Building in this city 
the first annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ State Association, organized a 
year ago, will be held. Farmers com- 
ing by rail can secure reduced rates, 
and Secretary Parker asks us to urge 
the Wake County farmers to attend 
in larger numbers than heretofore. 





Speaking of State history, a very 
commendable innovation in educa- 
tional affairs is the celebration of 
“North Carolina Day” in all the pub- 
lic schools on each second Monday in 
October. Last year the history of the 
Roanoke Island Colony was the sub- 
ject for study, and Superintendent 
Joyner has just announced that the 
topic this year (Oct. 13th) will be 
“The Early History of the Albemarle 
Section.” . 





In this State crops are maturing 
much earlier than usual. We notice 
a dispatch sent out from Wilmington 
last Tuesday saying that up to that 
time two thousand bales of new crop 
cotton had been received there, while 
last year not a bale came in till Aux 
gust 31st. If the crop in other States 
is like that in North Carolina, there 
is danger that too much may be rush- 
ed on the market early in the season, 
thus giving the impression of an un- 
usually large crop and depressing 
prices. 





We have not pressed or dunned our 
subscribers during the summer season, 
but now that farmers are beginning 
to market their crops, we must remind 
those in arrears that we have to pay 
out cash every week in order to keep 
the paper going to them, and prompt 
renewals will be appreciated. A con- 
siderable outlay of capital has been 
required to install the new machinery 
that we were compelled to purchase 
owing to the break-down of that which 
we had been using, and it is very im- 
portant that those who owe us make 
payment as early as possible. Consult 
the date on your label and if it is be- 
hind the date of this issue, let us hear 
_from you. ' 





We didn’t expect—simply because 
it was too much to expect—that every- 
body would be convinced by what was 
said in The Progressive Farmer re- 
garding the false notion that oats 
sometime turn to chess, and it is not 
our purpose to keep up a perpetual 
argument with those who choose to 
believe the theory. Still it should be 
said in passing that Mr. Trollinger is 
wrong when he says: “The fact that 
chess does not spread and grow wild 
as other grasses, shows that it owes its 
existence to the oat seed, for it is 
never seen unless oats are dropped by 
stock on the highways and hedges or 
where oat seed is in wheat, or where 
oats are sown in fall or come up vol- 
unteer.” 


bl 


RACE DIVISION OF SCHOOL TAXES: A 
DISCUSSION OF ITS EXPEDIENCY.* 





From several counties of the Black 
Belt of North Carolina within the last 
few months there have come rumors 
of a popular demand for some plan for 
dividing the school fund between the 
races in the proportion of the amount 
of taxes paid by each—the withdrawal 
of white support from negro schools. 
Against this suggested policy Gov- 
ernor Aycock, ex-Governor Jarvis and 
other educational leaders have square- 
ly set their faces, risking their own 
popularity in some degree in defense 
of what they regard as right. For it 
cannot be denied that there is an ele- 
ment, not too small to deserve consid- 
eration, that does not approve of uni- 
yersal education. Just now these men 
are laying the greatest stress on the 
fact that our newly adopted Constitu- 
‘jonal Amendment provides an educa- 
tional qualification for voters, and 
that the education of the negro means 
his return to political power—“the vir- 
tual undoing of the Amendment,” they 
say. Moreover, it is shown that the 
whites now pay the expense of their 
own publie schools and more than two- 
thirds of the cost of the negro schools; 
it is asserted that the entire amount 
is needed for the education of white 
boys and girls. 

Quite plausible and rather alluring 
«arguments are these; it must be ad- 
mitted that they possess considerable 
force. And yet a careful study of the 
problem will show that, even from an 
ultra-Southern standpoint, there are 
good grounds for Governor Aycock’s 
position—good reasons for the belief 
that to abandon our time-honored pol- 
icy for the one now proposed would: 
werk injury to both races. 

In the first place, it is probable that 
the scheme is a will-o’-the-wisp; that 
it could not be put into execution even 
if its advocates were able to secure the 
repeal of those provisions of our State 
Constitution that now conflict with it. 
For learned lawyers believe that the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States presents 
obstacles that could not be overcome. 

The rignteousness of the measure 
may also be questioned—as it was 
questioned by an honored judge and 
Democratic leader who said to the 
writer recently: “It would not be 
right, it would be unworthy a strong 
Christian people, to withhold the light 
from this weak and needy race.” 

It appears, therefore, that in the 
consideration of this scheme three 
questions demand attention: 

Is it constitutional? 

Is it righteous ? 

Is it expedient ? 

In this article only the last of these 
interrogatories shall have attention. 

We believe that the proposed change 
is inexpedient because— 

1. It would destroy the foundation 
of our public-school system. 

2. It would aggravate, not alleviate, 
the Southern race problem. 

As to the first of these propositions: 
The great bed-rock truth on which our 
scheme of public education is based is 
that (the rank and power of peoples 
being in proportion to their intelli- 
gence) ignorance, wherever found, 
without regard to sex or race or condi- 
tion, is inimical to the peace, progress, 
and prosperity of the commonwealth; 
that it is, like crime, the common ene- 
my of all the people, and that all must 
work together for its suppression; 
that, as the State can leave to no one 
class the punishment of the criminals 
of that class, but must itself assume 
the task of warring against crime 
whose presence injures all, so the State 
must war against illiteracy, allowing 
the indifferencer incompetence of no 
class to foster this enemy of the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Suppose we should allow the rich to 
say to the poor, or the whites to the 
blacks, “Build your own jails, pay your 
own judges, punish your own crimi- 
vals; what have we to do with crime 
in your ranks?” By that act we should 
abandon the principle that crime is 
the common enemy of all the people, 
to be controlled and punished by the 
State as the representative of all the 
people, and pave the way for virtual 
anarchy. So when we allow one race 
to say to another, “Build your own 
school-heuses, pay your own teachers, 
educate your own children: what have 
we to do with ignorance in your 
ranks?’ we uproot the foundation of 
our public-school system and pave the 
way for anarchy in educational mat- 
ters. For if ignorance is not the com- 
mon enemy of white and black, how are 





*This article by the editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer was begun with the purpose of 
using it as an editorial in this paper, but later 
it was sent to the New York Outlook and pub- 
lished in its issue of August 23d. It is repub- 
lished here by permission of The Outlook 
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we to prove that it is the common 
enemy of rich and poor, or of Catho- 
lie and Protestant, or of Baptist and 
Methodist, townsman and country- 
man? To illustrate: Suppose we let 
the wealthier race now say to the poor- 
er race, “We are tired of having to 
pay taxes to educate your children. 
Take what is your own and educate 
your children; we will use our money 
on our children.” What then should 
we answer—as Governor Aycock sug- 
gested to the writer a few days ago— 
if ten years later the old aristocratic 
idea should show itself by the rich 
white man saying to the poor white 
man, “If it is not right to compel a 
rich race to aid the education of a 
poor race, neither is it right to compel 
a rich class to aid the education of a 
poor class. I am tired of paying tax- 
es to educate your children: educate 
your own and I will educate mine.” 
Positively inevitable is the conclu- 
sion that the adoption of the proposed 
policy would mean the breaking up of 
the foundation principle of our edu- 
eational system. 
the end would be? 


Who ean say what 


In the second place, as I have said, 
the proposed change is inexpedient be- 
cause “it would aggravate, not alle- 
viate, the Southern race problem.” To 
put it more plainly, it would produce 
a result exactly contrary to that pre- 
dicted by the extremists who advocate 
it—just as short-sighted extremists in 
the North have seen their policy of 
wholesale negro enfranchisement make 
the South solidly Democratic, instead 
of solidly Republican as they expected. 

For nearly four devades the South- 
ern white man has borne the burden of 
negro education. When he came home 
from the war with little left save hope 
and honor, he assumed it. The carpet- 
bagger came, and the negro was in- 
strumental in forcing on the South the 
most vicious and corrupt government 
that this country has seen; yet I be- 
lieve that the white people of no 
Southern State, coming to their own 
again, attempted to withdraw aid from 
negro schools. To abandon now, in 
our day of greater strength and pros- 
perity, the policy that we have main- 
tained through all these years of trial 
and tempest, would widen the breach 
between the races, would break the 
most potent tie by which we may prop- 
erly guide and influence the negro, and 
would endanger the Southern policy 
of suffrage restriction which we re- 
gard as best for both races. 


“The negroes are a child race,” as 
Dr. Felix Adler says, and both races 
would suffer if the guiding hand of 
the white man were removed from the 
educational work of this child race. 
The negro would suffer because of his 
inability to choose wise leaders; the 
white man would suffer because of the 
improper training of this people whose 
destiny is to be somehow interwoven 
with that of the South, whether or not 
we shut our eyes to this fact. As it is 
now, the white people pay the taxes; 
they control the government. Sup- 
porting and managing the negro 
schools, it is in our power to adapt 
the negro’s education to his needs, ant 
select the worthiest and safest black 
men to direct th: education and in- 
fluence the principles of the young ne- 
groes. Of all the methods of leading 
the negro in right paths, of all the 
methods of promoting right relations 
between the races, this is the most 
practizable and powerful. If we have 
not heretcfore improved the opportun- 
ity, the fault is our own; we have in- 
telligence enough for the task, and 
the machinery is at our command. 

On the other hand, were we to with- 
draw aid from tregro schools, we 
shold at the same time withdraw con- 
trol over them; and in our stead 
would come perhaps new and unworthy 
leaders, allied with misguided, long- 
range philanthropists, For the negro 
schools wouki not te closed if the 
Southern whites shovld refuse to aid 
them longer. They would be main- 
tained by offended blacks and by negro 
sympathizers in all parts of the coun- 
try. So far from prcemoting peace, 
as they may now be made to do, it is 
not hard to believe that the negro 
schools, supported by such a combina- 
tion of elements, would become instru- 
ments of strife and disorder through- 
out the South. For the spirit of the 
new era would say to the negro: “You 
are now under no obligations to the 
Southern white man for your educa- 
tion. You ave now to be educated, not 
by his aid, but in spite of him, and his 
influence should count for nothing in 
your schools. Your real friends are 
in the North; keep yourself in sympa- 
thy with them rather than with the 
people among whom you are to live 
and work.” 





The real result of the suggested 





change in the division of the school 
fund would be, not fewer educated ne- 
groes, but fewer negroes educated un- 
der proper influences, and a 
larger number educated beyond the 
control of the Southern white man 


vastly 


and in an atmosphere calculated to 
produce constant friction between the 
races and between the sections. 

In yet another and hardly less im- 
portant way would this proposed 
change injuriously affect the South. 
It would seriously endanger the new 
suffrage regulations of the Southern 
States. It would result in a hostile 
Northern attitude toward them, possi- 
bly in unfavorable action by Congress 
and the Supreme Court. So long as 
the Southern whites show their friend- 
ship for the negro by providing liberal 
school facilities for the race whose il- 
leng 
and 


literates they disfranchise, so 
may our “grandfather clauses” 
“understanding clauses” 
sailed. But if the less conservative 
element of the Southern people 
should ever succeed in forcing the 
abandonment of negro education, it 
would be regarded as having a direct 
bearing on our educational suffrage 
qualifications, and as proof too strik- 
ing to be longer disregarded of an in- 
tention to violate the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. What 
wayfaring man cannot see that this 
agitation by the more violent element 
of our population may cause the new 
and untried structure so painfully 
wrought out by the South to sway and 
totter and collapse? 

Aside from the matter of injury to 
the school system, therefore, it is easy 
to meet on their own ground the ad- 
voeates of the proposed change, for 
there is enough to show that the Black 
Peril of the South would gain new ter- 
rors, not lose old ones, by turning over 
the education of the negroes to fanat- 
ies ahd foreigners, and knocking out 
the most substantial prop by which 
our suffrage regulations are upheld. 
This is clearly a case in which it is 
“better to bear those ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of.” 


pass unas- 





There may not be much money in 
delivering campaign speeches under 
the direction of your party’s State 
chairman, but we notice that no one 
who does so, whether or not he has 
ever been heard of before, fails to be 
spoken of as “the Honorable” So-and- 
So in the list of campaign appoint- 
ments. 





The Asheville Citizen and States- 
ville Landmark are entirely right in 
demanding that candidates for the 
Legislature turn over imperialism, the 
tariff, free silver, ete., to the Con- 
gressional candidates, and talk about 
the things with which the Legislature 
will have to deal. The next General 
Assembly will have to handle some 
momentous problems, and would-be 
legislators can find in them material 
enough for thought and speech. 





It is to be hoped that good citizens 
in all parties will co-operate to secure 
the best men in each community to 
serve as registrars and judges of elec- 
tion this year. As the Gastonia Ga- 
zette rightly says: 

“What gives this matter of election 
and registration officers more impor- 
tance than usual is the fact that the 
new election law goes into effect and 
the voters must line up under the poll- 
tax and educational qualifications 
specified in the Constitutional Amend- 
ment. The operation of the new law 
will be watched with no little interest, 
and it is important to all concerned 
that the officers chosen to apply its 
provisions should be men of intelli- 
gence, fairness, and good executive 
ability.” 





We have before us now a letter from 
a poor afflicted creature whose life 
has been blighted by unmerciful disas- 
ter—a man who has been unable to 
walk or work for thirty years. We 
cannot print his letter, for other such 
letters could then be sent us and we 
should be unable to separate the 
worthy from the unworthy. But near- 
ly every community has one or more 
deserving unfortunates whose lives 
sweet charity can make brighter. It 
is well to think of them occasionally, 
too, and to contrast humbly our ad- 
vantages with theirs. As some one 
has beautifully said: 

“If you are inclined to feel the 
thorns on every rose which you find 
lying in your path, think of the many 
who have nothing but stones and dust 
with never a flower to brighten the 
long and toilsome journey, and you 
will forget about the thorns and re- 
member only the fragrance.” 





TEACHING. 


The death of Judge Schenck last 
week makes especially appropriate the 
republication of the following para- 
graphs from a letter in last~ week’s 
Biblical Recorder written by Dr. John 
E. White, a native of this State but 
now pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church of Atlanta. The letter was 
written from Boston while Dr. White 
was on his recent tour of the New 
England States: 

“This New England country grows 
on me. It would charm you with its 
beauty. Every turn of the road and 
corner of the street greets you with 
an inscription or statue or slab—tell- 
ing its tale of some noble thing that 
somebody did for somebody else. The 
air is fragrant with heroism of one 
kind or another. I am _ impressed 
greatly with the civie educational 
value of monuments. The South has 
lost and will continue to lose in edu- 
cational power by its lack of memo- 
rials to record its best traditions. New 
England is not all the result of Har- 
vard and the public grammar and high 
schools. Its parks are universities of 
the common people. Every common 
bush is a fire. We have trouble get- 
ting our history written; we might put 
some stones to tell a quickened gener- 
ation that we had a history to write. 

“All my thoughts here run _ back 
home. The New Englanders do not 
know half as well that the South car- 
ried at least half the glory of the Rev- 
olution, as I know and all know in the 
South that New Engiand carried the 
other half. That is because we have 
eared so little ourselves to honor 
places and names with tokens to be 
read of all. I think of it now when 
Judge Schenck of Greensboro, was at 
work at Guilford Battle Ground, I had 
little disposition of sympathy. If 
Guilford Battlefield was in Massachu- 
setts it wculd be a garden of heroes. 
Who of us knew where the Battle of 
Alamance was fought? That was ten 
years before Concord. A New Eng- 
lander the other day knew nothing of 
it whatever I think he still thinks I 
was drawing on my imagination. If 
that ground was hereabouts its marble 
would be higher and whiter than that 
at Lexington and Concord.” 

Dr. White, we think, does not over- 
estimate the educational value of 
monuments. But the scarcity of our 
monuments is due to the general ig- 
norance of our history in a much lar- 
ger degree than the general ignorance 
of our history is due to the scarcity 
of monuments. When there shall have 
grown up a generation of school chil- 
dren impressed while young with the 
dignity and glory of our State history, 
taught by accurate and well-written 
books and by enthusiastic teachers, 
we shall have a citizenship not indif- 
ferent to the value of monuments as 
memorials of great men and great 
deeds. 

Until then, however, we shall have 
monuments only as a result of the 
self-sacrificing patriotism of such men 
as Judge David Schenck. Until then 
we shall have such failures as we have 
had heretofore. The Raleigh Post’s 
persistent appeal for a monument to 
Nathaniel Macon resulted in only two 
or three subscriptions. The monu- 
ment to Col. L. L. Polk is still incom- 
plete. For the Sir Walter Raleigh 
monument movement, started with 
such a blare of trumpets last year, on- 
ly about $400 of the $10,000 wanted 
has been paid in. The appeals of 
President Alderman and Mr. J. W. 
Bailey for a monument at the now un- 
marked grave of Archibald Murphy 
“have been answered only by silence, 
profound and sad.” Nothing has been 
heard of the proposed monument to 
Calvin H. Wiley since the Teachers’ 
Assembly adjourned in June. The 
promoters of the Worth Bagley monu- 
ment, taking the tide at its flood, rais- 
ed considerable money while interest 
in the Spanish War was at fever heat, 
but their present inactivity would in- 
dicate that enough has not yet been 
raised to justify them in beginning 
work. 

The State needs nothing more sore- 
ly than an interesting, accurate, well- 
proportioned school history of North 
Carolina. We believe that the Text 
Book Commission last year, impressed 
by the lack of merit in the books 
which it examined, recommended none 
for use in the public schools. Nor 
does it now appear that we are likely 
to have a meritorious book in the near 
future. 

Meanwhile much of our history is 
becoming as dry as the bones in that 
great valley which Ezekiel saw—so 
dry that it will take a veritable ge- 
nius to put into them the breath of 
life. Take the story of Reconstruc- 
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Consider the bridge-builders, Said 
I to their agent, “What would happeq 
if the Pencoyd or  Steelton bridge 
builders were aggrieved in Africa 0 
Asia ?” 

“The men would strike in Ney 
York,” said he. There is union powe 
reaching round the world. This agen 
has served the union for the last fiyg 
years at ten dollars a day and expen 
ses, not here alone, but abroad. Like 
other union officers he thinks unioy 
as you and I think the “shop” of oy 
daily toi]. He goes armed. He shuns 
no trouble. 

I asked a member of his union about 
him. 

“He’s all right,” came back. Why 
not? None of his men are out of 
work; their pay is four dollars and a3 
much more as they can earn; theif 
day is eight hours; they have a prac 
tical monopoly of their trade. The 
business agent has done it. 

“I have heard it said,” he remarked 
to me one evening, “that we fatten on 
the working-men, the deluded work 
ingmen. These boys five years ago, 
worked ten hours a day for two dollars 
and seventy-five cents. Fach contri 
butes half a cent a day to my salary 
ean they afford that from their dollay 
and a quarter added pay? Is the half 
a cent a bad investment?” and _ he 
walked quickly toward a meeting of 
his local union, to be siopped in the 
hall and on the stairs by seventeen 
whisperers—I counted—on  urgen 
business. A_ successful politician 
could not be more beset.—M. G. Cun 
niff in The World’s Work. 





Before undertaking the work a 
Tuskegee that was to mean so much 
to the colored population of the 
South, Booker T. Washington travel 
ed extensively in Alabama. He found 
the form of education in vogue de 
fective. “In some cases,” he says i 
Everybody’s Magazine, “I found 
young men who could solve the mosq 
difficult problems in ‘compound pro 
portion,’ or in ‘banking,’ or in ‘foreign 
exchange,’ but who had never thought 
to try to figure out the reason wi 
their fathers lost money on every bale 
of cotton they raised, and why thea 
were constantly mortgaging ‘the! 
crops and going in debt. I found git! 
who could locate with accuracy the 
Alps or the Andes on the map, but who 
had no idea of the proper location 0% 
the various knives and forks and dish 
es upon an actual dinner table. 5 
found those who remembered that ba 
nanas were grown in certain Sout 
American countries, but to whom ™ 
had never occurred that banans 
might be a good and healthful food to 
sharpen the appetite at the breakfast 
table, supposing their work had beet 
such as to allow them to buy su 
food. In a country where pigs. chick 
ens, ducks, geese, berries, peaches 


plums, vegetables, nuts and much et 
er wholesome food could be produ? 
with little effort, I found even gchoo 
teachers in the summer eating 7 
pork brought from Chicago ™ 
canned chicken and tomatoes obtal® 
ed in Omaha.” 





The headlines over Mr. Roosevelt! 
speech on trusts in five different new 
papers convey five different 1™ ‘ 
sions as to what he said on the “ 
ject. Oftimes the lasting impress!” 
is gotten from the headlines in 4 — 
paper, even by those who read the < 
tire article, aside from the fact th 
a large per cent of readers read — 
the headlines, if it is a long a 
Therefore for these, as well as Om 
considerations, it should be just ‘he 
binding on a journalist to convey “| 
right impression in a head line mer 
would be to make a correct stateme 
editorially—High Point EyterP™ 
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of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Winston Republican: The endow- 
t fund of Salem Female Academy 
reached $30,000. The intention is 
ke it $100,000, or $1,000 for each 
f its existence. 
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" Reidsville Review: The crops in 
this section are looking much better 
jnce the recent rains. Tobacco does 
got appear to have suffered much and 
om is improving very rapidly. 
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New Bern Journal: Venison steak 
sno rare delicacy for New Bern’s 
people, but is just a common every- 
jay article of diet. Prime haunches 
"venison are daily exposed for sale 
the market here and sell as cheap 
beef. 

President Bratton of St. Mary’s 
School, Raleigh, announces that one 
of the recent graduates, Miss Lucile 
Yurchison, an heiress of Wilmington, 
has given the School $5,000 to estab- 
sh a scholarship in memory of her 
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Judge W. S. O’B. Robinson of 
Wayne, and Mr. James D. Parker of 
Johnston, are the Republican nomi- 
nees for judge and solicitor respect- 
ively of the Sixth Judicial District. 
The convention was held in Raleigh 
Wednesday. 


Col. Olds: It is rather a risque sub- 
ject, but is miscegenation, the mixing 
of the races, increasing or decreasing 
in North Carolina? Some rather su- 
perficial and desultory observations 
lead to the conelusion that it has de- 
creased since 1895 or thereabouts. 





shung 
Newton Enterprise: A farmer 85 


years old, while in the Enterprise of- 
fice Monday morning, said that there 
is the best prospect for cotton in Ca- 
tawba County this year that he ever 
saw. There is already a better crop 
of bolls than we get sometimes in a 
whole season. 


Chatham Record: Of the Cape 
Fear & Northern Railroad four miles 
have already been completed from An- 
gier, in Harnett County, towards 
Smiley’s Falls, on the Cape Fear 
River, and the other nine miles of the 
line to the falls is located. At 
Smiley’s Falls the million dollar cot- 
ton mill of the Duke’s is under con- 
struction. 


Edwin R. McKethan, of Cumber- 
land County, a Democratic member 
of the last General Assembly, sur- 
prised the people of his district last 
week by announcing himself as an in- 
dependent Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the Sixth District. He 
at once resigned as secretary of the 
county Democratic Executive Com- 


mittee. 
at 


much News and Observer: All the peo- 
thal ple of Raleigh will be gratified to 
avelaag know that Rev. W. C. Tyree, D. D., 
ound of Durham, is to become pastor of the 
» def First Baptist Church. It is the first 
vs img Church of that denomination in the 
ound State, strong in membership and in 
most g00d works. Dr. Tyree is an able and 
prom single-minded preacher of the  old- 
reign fashioned gospel, broad-minded,  sin- 


cere and clear-headed. Raleigh will 
be glad to number him among its cit- 
izens. 


ght 
why 
bale 
they 


Murphy Democrat: The dry weath- 
er is doing great damage to the crops. 
A good rain has not fallen here since 
May. ‘A corps of engineers from 
Atlanta are excepted here in a few 








n OM days to survey for the right-of-way 
dish of a railroad from Murphy to Axley 
e. | Shoal, one and one-half miles south- 
‘ y east of-here and to estimate the horse- 
outs 


power of water that may be obtained 
from the Hiawassee River. This lat- 
ter is for the benefit of the proposed 
cotton mill. 















































Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The edu- 
cational movement in the piedmont 
and western counties this month is 
certainly the greatest ever known in 
North Carolina. One hears relative- 
ly little of it in the east. There 
Will in the next 30 days be a large in- 
Clease in the rural free delivery 
Toutes in this State. There are six 
Mspectors now at work in this State. 
This county will have six new routes 
Within 80 days. One will be from 
Apex, one from Wakefield, and one 
trom MeCullers. There is ‘quite a live- 
ly competition among the Congress- 
men to get the most routes. It is 
Said by Commissioner of Agriculture 
Patterson that there will be next term 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College here five times as many agri- 
cultural students as there were two 






























































































































































Stanly Enterprise: We rejoice at 
seeing such an educational spirit on 
the part of parents and children that 
is being manifested in our midst. The 
graduates of our graded school, almost 
without exception, either have entered 
or are making arrangements to enter 
some of the colleges and seminaries of 
the State. There is nothing that 
speaks more for our community than 
this fact. 

The Governor has received a tele- 
gram from Governor Crane, of Mas- 
sachusetts, saying, “I have honored 
your requisition for Monroe Rogers.” 
The latter is the negro wanted at 
Dutham for house-burning. A requi- 
sition for him was not immediately 
honored because of the clamor by 
some citizens of Massachusetts that if 
brought back to North Carolina he 
would surely be lynched. The fact is, 
there was not the slightest purpose to 
lynch him. He is not indicted for a 
capital offence, the purpose being to 


‘J 


give him life imprisonment.—FEx- 
change. 
Laurinburg Exchange: Cotton is 


beginning to open very rapidly, and 
it now looks as if the whole crop will 
be gathered in less than a month. We 
are told that the crop has failed very 
much during the past two weeks and 
in some sections the bolls are decay- 
ing on the stalk. We are informed 
that Mrs. Annie McKay, of Spring 
Hill Township, has had the second 
crop of corn planted on the same land 
this season. The first crop was fully 
matured, and with a little drying was 
ready for grinding, when gathered. 
They say the second crop is fine corn 
and will be ready for harvesting about 
the same time as other corn. 

Raleigh News and Observer: Small- 
pox is epidemic among the white peo- 
ple of Leaksville, Rockingham Coun- 
ty. Heretofore it has been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the colored peo- 
ple. The disease is said to be of a 
very malignant type. The Federal 
office holders will have to pay tax on 
their ine:mes, if they exceed $1,000. 
Chairman McNeill, of the Corpora- 
tion Commission, said yesterday that 
there was nothing in the law to ex- 
empt those holding positions urider 
the government. The only incomes 
not taxed are those “derived from 
property already taxed.” 











NO OPPOSITION TO PAGE FOR CONGRESS 





In the Republican Congressional 
Convention for the Seventh District 
held in Lexington Wednesday, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we, the Republi- 
eans of the Seventh Congressional 
District in convention assembled de- 
elare, that in view of the high char- 
acter as well as the great interest 
which Hon. Robert N. Page, Demo- 
cratic nominee, has heretofore mani- 
fested with respect to the industrial 
welfare of the people of this district 
we decline to nominate a candidate in 
opposition to him.” 





JUDGE SCHENCK AND HIS WORK. 





The State loses one of her great 
men in the death yesterday of Judge 
David Schenck, of Greensboro. Leon- 
ine in cast of countenance and mas- 
terful in purpose, he was a born lead- 


er. In his long and successful legal 
career, he was a power before the 
jury. As a judge, he was able and 


just. His greatest, and really inesti- 
mable service to North Carolina, and 
through her to the nation, is (for his 
work will live after him), his magni- 
ficent defence and vindication of 
North Carolina troops at the battle 
of Guilford Court House, in his his- 
torical work, “North Carolina, 1780- 
81,” and his rescue from time’s ob- 
literating hand the battle ground of 
Guilford, and, after restoring it to 
the condition it was in on the day of 
the great Revolutionary conflict be- 
tween Greene and Cornwallis, making 
of it a State park where patriotism is 
forever exalted. With meagre aid 
from indiflerent Legislatures and with 
too little encouragement and support 
from the people, Judge Schenck suc- 
eceded, nevertieless, in sweeping away 
all sbstaelcs, and in permanently es- 
tablishing this beautiful rallying 
ground for those who love the old 
State and ber heroes. Few of the 
original States which fought the Red 
Coats out of the newly-formed Union, 
can boast of such an institution as 
Guilford Battle Ground Park, and 
North Carolina could not had it not 
been tor David Schenck. His book 
and his battle ground are his monu- 
meats. He is a son who truly served 
his mother-State, and whose name 
will be carved high in her temple of 





years ago, 








fame.—Charlotte Observer, 28th. 


REPUBLICAN 8TATE CONVENTION 





Targely Attended—The Negro Buled Out— 
Hill Endorsed for Chief Justice—Long Nom- 
inated for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and Abbott for Corporation Com- 
missioner—Connor and Wslker Will be En- 
dorsed. ’ 


The following report of the Repub- 
lican State Convention held in 
Greensboro last Thursday is compiled 
from the accounts published in the 
Raleigh Post and Charlotte Observer. 
The Convention was largely at- 
tended and the negro was conspicuous 
by his absence. The most important 
action of the convention was the en- 
dorsement of the candidacy of Thos. 
N. Hill, of Halifax, for Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the leaving 
blank the nominations for Associate 
Justices. Rey. D. A. Long was nomi- 
nated for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Dr. D. H. Abbott for 
Corporation Commissioner. 


Nominations for Superior Court 
judge were made as follows: Fourth 


District—E. W. Timberlake of Frank- 
lin; Sixth—W. S. O’B. Robinson of 
Wayne; Eighth—H. F. Seawell of 
Moore; Tenth—A. L. Coble of Iredell; 
Eleventh—H. R. Starbuck of Forsyth; 
Thirteenth—R. H. McNeill of Ashe;- 
Fourteenth—O. B. F. Blythe of Hen- 
derson; Fifteenth—C. B. Washburn 
of Madison; Sixteenth—Baylus Cade 
of Haywood. 

Mr. Pence, the Post’s 
ent, says: 

“The feature of interest in the con- 
vention was the unseating of the col- 
ored delegates, including two negro 
ex-Congressmen. It was a bold action 
but the Republican leaders considered 
that the necessities of the situation 
required such a course. That is will 
estrange many colored voters goes 
without saying, and there is every in- 
dication of a large Republican defec- 
tion in several eastern counties. The 
negro leaders here wanted to eall a 
State Convention of colored people to 
take revenge, but the conservative ele- 
ment led by ex-Congressman Cheat- 
ham has used every effort to prevent 
such a ecurse, which in their opinion 
would be unwise. To-night a number 
of negro delegates who were unseated 
held a meeting at the Piedmont Hotel 
and resolved to fight Senator Pritch- 
ard aud tke party in the State. W. 
H. Reavis of Vance, presided at this 
meeting and Scotland Harris, an ex- 
member of the Legislature from Hali- 
fax, acted as secretary. Some of the 
speeches were very bitter.” 

Mr. Bryant of the Charlotte Observ- 
er, however, discovered little discord. 
He says: 

“Tf there was any discord among 
the delegates it did not crop out. The 
convention was like a grand Republi- 
ean love feast, full of harmony, fun 
and words; indeed, it was a red-letter 
day for the Republicans of North 
Carolina—they never had such a 
crowd at a convention before. The 
various delegations were composed of 
representative men as a rule. Of 
course, there were a few sections that 
sent up the old grizzle-whiskered, 
moss-backers of old. It is of local in- 
terest to know that the Hasty faction 
won out over the Flow contingent 
from Union. Many men who were 
Topulists several years ago are Re- 
publicans to-day. I noticed several 
score of them in the convention. 
There were about 1,000 delegates and 
visitors present.”. 

The platform, which appears in an- 
other column, fails to refer to trusts, 
and for this reason will attract atten- 
tion. The plank declaring the suf- 
frage amendment, out of the realm ot 
politics is possible the most impor- 
tant declaration. 

Senator Pritchard said 
journment: 

“The convention was the greatest 
the Republicans have ever held in the 
State. It was composed of a splendid 
body of men. I feel very much grati- 
fied. Those who saw the convention 
appreciate the fact that the Republi- 
can party in North Carolina is 
stronger now than ever before. The 
convention means much for the fu- 
ture.” 


correspond- 


after ad- 





We regret to hear of the death of 
Prof. Alexander McIver, an old friend 
of Col. Polk and of The Progressive 
Farmer. The Chatham Record says: 

“Prof, Alexander McIver died on 
last Wednesday night at Sanford, 
whither he had removed from this 
county about a year ago. He had a 
fall a short time ago which it is 
thought caused his death. Many 
years ago he was professor of mathe- 
matics at Davidson College, after- 
wards for a short time at the Univer- 
sity, and about thirty years ago was 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 


Senator Frye, of Maine, president 
pro tem. of the Senate, and Miss EI- 
len May, of Portland, Me., are to be 
married. The Senator is a widower, 
about 71 years old, and Miss May is 
30 years his junior. 

A dispatch from Loretto, Pa., reit- 
erates the report that C. M. Schwab 
will retire from the United States 
Steel Trust and all active business, 
to recruit his health. He denies the 
report, but has gone abroad. 

“A little tighter every day,” sum- 
marizes the anthracite coal situation 
in Chicago. A few local dealers are 
parting with a few tons at $9 and $10, 
one dealer being reported yesterday 
as demanding $11 and not wanting to 
sell at that. Many persons who have 
been using hard coal in furnaces are 
now putting in natural gas. 

Old Bull, an Omaha Indian chief 
who was a survivor of the wars waged 
against the Indians by General Cus- 
ter, is dead at the Arapahoe Indian 
Agency, at Cody, Oklahoma. Old Bull 
was in the Custer battle at the Little 
Big Horn, in 1873, and afterward en- 
tered the regular army, serving until 
retired on account of age. 

It is reported that an extra session 
of Congress will be called immediate- 
ly after the elections in November. 
The President feels that there is much 
general work for Congress to do, but 
the principal purpose in calling the 
extra session is to induce Congress to 
take action on the Cuban question. 
The situation in the island is said to 
be just about as bad as it could be. 
A friend of the President declares 
that “Mr. Roosevelt is ready to sacri- 
fice his nomination for the Presidency 
rather than let the Cubans go into 
bankruptey or revolution.” But he 
won’t have to do_ that.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 





TO DO WITHOUT OUR COTTON. 





England Thinks She Can Raise Her Supply 
in Upper Egypt. 

London, Aug. 26.—The British Cot- 
ton Growing Association, which, with 
the hearty co-operation of the Colo- 
nial Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, 
is striving to render the British em- 
pire independent of the United States 
so far as raw cotton is concerned, is 
now paying special attention to upper 
Egypt, where it is asserted, the asso- 
ciation can develop a _ cotton belt 
dwarfing that of the Southern States 
of America. Major Count Gleichen, 
secretary of the Sirdar of the Egyp- 
tian forees, Major General Wingate, 
addressing the association at Man- 
chester recently, said the experiments 
now concluded on the banks of the 
Nile show the quality of the cotton 
grown there to be the equal of any in 
the world. There are available 15,- 
000,000 acres of irrigated land and the 
only difficulty is the labor supply, the 
Dervishes having depopulated the 
Soudan, but the completion of the 
Suakim-Berber Railroad is expected 
to solve the problem, besides furnish- 
ing an outlet for the crop. 





THE IMPORTANT FACT ABOUT THE 
COAL STRIKZ. 





But the fact of importance that 
stands out larger than all the miners’ 
formulated grievances, than all the 
statements in the mine-owners’ expla- 
nation, than the easy-going attitude 
of the public which cared too little 
about it till acts of violence were com- 
mitted—the large fact is that a sum- 
mer-long campaign has been carried 
on by this large labor union, in a time 
of prosperity, for the general tactical 
purpose of gaining a _ position of 
greater union-power. It is a more de- 
liberate and therefore more significant 
part of the general war between or- 
ganized labor and organized owner- 
ship than a hundred sharply provoked 
strikes would be. It has a bigger so- 
cial meaning than many strikes might 
have that provoked greater violence 
and aroused public indignation. It 
is the union against the combination, 
in a deliberate, well-planned, long con- 
test, and, as always, the easy and busy 
public pays the cost of the war. The 
general result is to strengthen the 
feeling, which is stronger than the 
careless public may think, that there 
is something so radically wrong with 
the management of this great fuel 
supply that Government regulation or 
even Government ownership is justi- 
fied. These mine troubles feed So- 
cialism as coal feeds a furnace.— 
From The World’s Work for Septem- 


POLITICS IN THE PALMETTO STATE. 





The South Carolina Democratic 
primary election was held Tuesday. 
As it is necessary to secure a major- 
ity in these primaries to win a nomi- 
nation—which is virtually an election 
—only a few of the contests were de- 
cided. Congressrhen in five districts 
were nominated and there will be a 
second race in two. The second race 
for Governor will be between Hey- 
ward, Ansel and Talbert. There will 
also be a second race for Senator, in 
which Congressman Latimer and ex- 
Governor Evans are the leaders. One 
Gunter was nominated for Attorney- 
General over Hon. W. F. Stevenson, 
a native Iredell man and Speaker of 
the South Carolina Legislature. The 
contest in the primaries was warm, ‘as 
it always is in South Carolina, and 
about all the men who were candidates 
ought to be in the penitentiary if the 
things they told on each other are 
true.—Statesville Landmark. 








BAD FOR COTTON. 





Condition of the Crop Shows: Material De- 


cline. : 
Washington, Aug. 26.—Following 
is the Agricultural Department’s 


weekly summary of the condition of 
cotton: 

“A decided deterioration in the con- 
dition of cotton is reported generally 
throughout the central and western 
portions of the cotton belt, as well as 
over a large part of the eastern dis- 
tricts. The most favorable reports 
are from the Carolinas. In North 
Carolina the condition of the crop 
continues very promising, although 
the prevalence of rust is widespread. 
On stiff soils in South Carolina new 
growth is blooming and fruiting, but 
on sandy soils rust, shedding and pre- 
mature opening are _ prevalent. 
Throughout the central and western 
districts, with the exception of north- 
ern Mississippi and portions of Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territory, where 
the crop is doing well, the reports in- 
dicate a decided decline in its condi- 
tion, rust, shedding and premature 
opening being general. In Texas the 
deterioration has been pronounced, 
and under the most favorable future 
weather conditions a yield in excess 
of the average is improbable.” 





PROGRESS OF DEMOCRATIC ‘‘ REORGAN. 
IZATION. 





The Eastern reorganizers of the 
Democratic Party have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest; at any rate, they have 
excited one hornet to a most uncom- 
fortable degree of activity. Far from 
contentedly permitting himself to be 
“effaced,” Mr. Bryan has started out 
with the determination of effacing the 
Eastern Gold Democrats who refused 
to support him in 1896 and _ 1900. 
Neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Hill 
will be the Democratic candidate in 
1904 if Mr. Bryan can prevent it, and 
it is quite plain that, although Mr. 
Bryan himself probably will not be 
nominated and that he may not be able 
to name the candidate, he will say who 
and what candidate shall not be. The 
attempt to make him “go ’way: back 
and sit a horse-racing 
friend of conservatism in the New 
York Senate put it, has had the unex- 
pected effect of calling out expres- 
sions of real affection for the leader 
from all parts of the West and South. 
Mr. Bryan, who, with all his appear- 
ance of rash enthusiasm, is as crafty 
a politician as any other man we 
know, has taken advantage of the sit- 
uation, and instead of receiving him 
with indifference the larger part of 
his party is hearkening after some in- 
timation from his lips as to the right 
man to nominate against Theodore 
Roosevelt. A mere mention of the 
name of Edward M. Shepard in a 
speech at Nantasket was enough to 
start a study of Mr. Shepard’s possi- 
bilities as a candidate. He is the em- 
inent lawyer who ran for Mayor of 
New York last year and was beaten 
disastrously. His canvass was weak, 
but he was in a difficult position, try- 
ing to run with the hares of Tammany 
and hunt with the hounds of reform. 
He might do better in the larger arena 
and fighting for broader principles. 
He is at least “regular,” for although 
he didn’t believe in the free coinage 
of silver and by training and associa- 
tion was hostile to a great part of the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms, 
he supported the party candidate on 
both occasions, whens,Mr. Cleveland 
was discharging his heaviest guns at 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hill was lending 
aid and comfort to the enemy.—New 
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A GREATER TOBACCO TRUST. _ 





Is This What Projected Conference Between 
American and Imperial Companies Means ? 
London, Aug: 28.—An important 
conference of the tobacco interests 
has been called to take place in Lon- 
don September 17, in an effort to curb 
the fierce rate war which followed the 
formation of the rival combines. “The 
meeting will include representatives 
of the American combine, the Impe- 
rial Tobacco Company, manufactur- 
ers, importers, and it is hoped by those 
interested that it will result in a com- 
munity of interests whereby the 
trade will be placed on a more satis- 
factory footing. 





REPORT THAT JONES WILL BE ON THE 
CANAL COMMISSION REVIVED. 





The report that Scnator James K. 
Jones, of Arkansas, is to be a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
chronicled last June, when the canal 
bill passed, is now revived and seems 
to be accepted as true by those who 
then doubted its authenticity. 

Until last June Jones was an ardent 
advocate of the Nicaraguan route, but 
three days before the roll was called 
he. joined the Panama forces. He 
voted for the bill and thereby won 
the gratitude of Senator Hanna. 

The office pays from $7,500 to $10- 
000 a year and will last ten years. 





FUTURE OF THE MOTOR. 





Fdison Says That Thirty Years Will Finish 
the Locomotive and the Horse, 

Copenhagen, Aug. 31.—The official 
organ of the press exhibition which 
was opened here on June 14, prints a 
letter from Thomas A. Edison in reply 
to queries as to his opinions concern- 
ing motor, traction and aerial naviva- 
tion. Mr. Edison’s letter reads as fol- 
lews: 

“I believe that within thirty years 
nearly all tramways will discard.steam 
locomotives and adopt electric motors, 
and that the electric automobile will 
displace the horse .almost entirely. In 
the present state of science there are 
no known facts by which one could 
predict any commercial future for 
aerial navigation.” 





ILLITERACY GREATER IN THE RURAL 
DISTRICTS THAN IN THE CITIES. 





The Census Office has issued a 
preliminary report on illiteracy 
among men of voting age in city and 
country districts in the census year 
1900. The report includes under the 
term “i!literate” those who can neith- 
er read nor write and also a_ small 
number who can read but cannot 
write. In the United States, as a 
whole, excluding Alaska and Aawaii. 
the male population at least 21 years 
of age and living in cities having at 
least 45,000 inhabitants, was 50,885,- 
644, of whom 339,225, or 6 per cent, 
were reported as illiterate. In the 
rest of the country the number of 
men voting was 15,248,655, of whom 
1,949,247, or 18 per cent, were report- 
ed as illiterate. These figures indi- 
eate that illiteracy among adult males 
is less than half as prevalent in the 
large cities as it is in the rest of the 
United States. The difference, the re- 
port says, is due largely to the fact 
that the urban population of the coun- 
try is massed in the Northern and 
Western States and illiteracy is less 
frequent there than in other parts of 
the country. 

The report says: “As the difference 
between the large cities and the rest 
of the country in the Northern States 
is affected by the presence in the cities 
of large numbers of illiterate immi- 
grants, so in the Southern States the 
same difference may be affected by the 
presence of the negro population. 
Among the native whites the differ- 
ences between the population of large 
cities in the North and in the South 
in the matter of illiteracy are compar- 
atively slight, but in the smaller cities 
and rural districts of the South a con- 
siderable per cent of the adult popu- 
lation have not acquired the elements 
of book education.” 





The Berlin correspondent of the 
Figaro sends an interview with Pro- 
fessor Koch in regard to Dr. Gar- 
nault’s experiments with inoculation 
with bovine tuberculosis bacilli. Pro- 
fessor Koch said Dr. Garnault was 
playing to the gallery. His experi- 
ments were neither serious nor scien- 
tific and were absolutely inoffensive. 
Professor Koch maintains his theory 
that bovine tuberculosis bacilli have 
no serious cons2quences on human be- 
ings and that consumption cannot be 
communicated through milk from di- 





seased cows. 








The Home Circle. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER.* 








Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored 

By saint, by savage and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord. 


Thou great First Cause, least under; 
stood, 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that Thou art good 
And that myself am blind; 


Ye gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill, 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conscience dictates to be done 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue. 


What blessings Thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away, 

For God is paid when man receives ; 
To enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound 

Or think Thee, Lord alone of man 
When thousand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak, and unknown hand 
Presume Thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge Thy foe. 


If I am right, Thy grace impart’ 
Still in the right to stay; 

If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 
To find that better way! 


Save me alike from foolish pride 
Or impious discontent 

At aught Thy wisdom has denied 
Or aught Thy goodness lent. 


Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath; 

Oh, lead me wheresoe’er I go 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot; 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not 
And let Thy will be done. 


To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all beings raise; 
All nature’s incense rise! 
—Alexander Pope. 





THE SIX KINGS EDWARD. 





Some Interesting History Recalled by the 
Coronation of Edward VII , of England. 
Previous to the monarch who reigns 

as Edward VII., England had six 
Kings Edward, five Plantagenets and 
one Tudor. It is an interesting fact 
that the title of Prince of Wales, 
which the present king so long bore, 
was established by the first Edward, 
who conquered that little kingdom. 

Edward I. was born in 1239. Des- 
tined to be the last English monarch 
who would ever embark in a crusade, 
he was in the Holy Land when his 
father, Henry III., died. He had made 
a great reputation as a fighting man, 
and he maintained it by his wars 
against the Welsh and Scotch and 
French. He amended the laws of his 
kingdom, and enforced them, too, and 
his reign of thirty-five years was in 
Many respects a wise and just one. 
Tradition says that he massacred the 
Welsh bards. He shared, no doubt, 
the cruelty of his time. It was during 
his reign that the House of Commons 
was instituted. 

The story goes that King Edward, 
who, for all his fighting, had failed to 
subdue Scotland, charged his son and 
successor not to bury him, but to boil 
his bones clean in a caldron and carry 
them before the English army until 
the Scots were overthrown!. But that 
son, ‘Edward II., was no such sturdy 
character as his father, and it was in 
his reign that the Scots so completely 
routed the English at Bannockburn. 

He lavished wealth and honors on 
unworthy favorites, quarreled with 
everybody he should have cherished, 
and finally his queen and some of his 
nobles made war upon him and de- 
posed him. He was murdered in 
Berkeley Castle in the year 1327, when 
he was forty-three years old, and had 
reigned inefficiently for twenty years. 

Edward III., the son of this unfor- 
tunate monarch, is best known, per- 
haps, as the father of Edward the 
Black Prince, who won the great bat- 
tles of Crecy and Poitiers. But the 
third Edward, who reigned for fifty 
years, was a resolute, well-meaning 
man, and so good a general himself 
that he carried out hts grandfather's 





*This is No. 68 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged es lally for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have alread appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown’ DE rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
Field, Golds , Leigh Hunt, Holmes, Omar 
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pet ambition and conquered Scotland, 
for a time. The greater glory of the 
reign, although Edward could have 
hardly realized it, was that in his day 
Wyclif arose. 

The fourth Edward was born almost 
a hundred years later, and came to the 
throne as a result of the Wars of the 
Roses. He was Edward, Earl of 
March, son of the Duke of York, the 
White Rose champion, and he succeed- 
ed Henry VI. 

Warwick, “the kingmaker,” put Ed- 
ward one the throne, but afterward re- 
instated Henry. Finally Warwick and 
Henry were killed, and Edward, who, 
although vain, avaricious, sensual and 
cruel, was more popular than better 
men have been, remained in undis- 
puted possession of the throne. He 
died in 1483, having reigned twenty- 
two years. 

Everybody has read the pitiful his- 
tory of Edward V., a lad who was only 
thirteen when his father died. The 
little king was never crowned, and 
most of the few weeks he held his title 
he spent in prison, his uncle, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, having had him- 


self appointed “Protector of the 
State.” Soon Edward’s_ eleven-year- 


old brother, the Duke of York, was 
imprisoned with him, and the two lit- 
tle princes were murdered in the 
Tower. 

Edward VI., another boy king, was 
the son of Henry VIII., and although 
he reigned—under a _ protectorate— 
only six years, dying at the age of fif- 
teen, it seems a safe prediction that 
he would have been a better man than 
his father. He died almost three 
hundred and fifty years ago. What a 
wonderland the England of Edward 
VII. would seem to an Englishman of 
his day!—Youth’s Companion. 





A MIDNIGHT BOUQUET. 





The cultivation of flowers was to 
Doctor Llanerk the relaxation and 
pleasure of his busy life. Often a 
bunch of his choicest was his only 
prescription for a sick one. He as- 
serted, as a part of his professional 
experience, that flowers were the best 
of tonics. 

His many friends, young and ol, 
took pleasure in sending him what- 
ever was rare or beautiful of those 
flowers which they grew or found, 
well knowing that he would carry 
them to where they would cheer and 
delight. 

Late one night his bell rang. 
Thinking that at that hour it must be 
a eall for his services, he rose from 
bed, put on his wrapper, and went to 
the door. The light was dim. He 
saw a colored man holding a huge pa- 
per package, from which the Doctor, 
to his delight, saw buds and full- 
blown roses protruding. 

“Ts Miss Ca’line Ward in?’ asked 
the man. 

“She has retired,” was his reply. 
(“Miss Ca’line Ward” was his colored 
cook.) 

“T is sory, sir, to call so late. Dah 
was a jam in de street cars. I leab 
dis fo’ her, sir, ef you will kindly gib 
it to her in de mo’nin’.” 

“Certainly,” responded the Doctor. 
He took the bundle carefully, thanked 
the man in the name of Miss Ward, 
closed the door, tenderly carried the 
flowers to the kitchen, pleased as if 
he had been the recipient, took a dish- 
pan from its rest, drew a few inches 
of water in it, carefully pressed the 
base of the package into it, and, im- 
agining how pleased his_ servant 
would be, went to bed. 

He rose early, as was his habit. In 
going to his flower-beds he passed 
through the kitchen. There stood 
Miss Ca’line Ward, holding the drip- 
ping bundle before her. Her face 
was rife with indignation. Her man- 
ner was belligerent; her tone was 
challenging. “Ef I had de pusson 
heah dat did dat, I’d empty de kittle 
on ’em. I'd jes’ like to know who 
put my new hat, dat I jes’ bought, in 
de dish-pan. Dat I would! I'd scald 
em fo’ shoo’.” 

Doctor Llanerk was accustomed to 
restraining his feelings and preserving 
-a countenance that told no tales. He 
expressed strong sympathy. He prom- 
ised that the matter shéuld be investi- 
gated and the guilty person or the 
careless deliverer punished; then went 
among his flowers and actually rolled 
them flat while he laughed. 

That day, when he returned from his 
professional visits, he carried to Miss 
Ca’line Ward, with his compliments, 
the most beflowered hat he could buy, 
and meekly requested the pleased ne- 
gress to “scald* him  well.”—Charles 
McIlvaine, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Death but entombs the body; life 
the soul.—Young. 
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FOR WOMEN TO THINK ABOUT. 
A woman can make the four walls 
of a home a prison or a university. If 
she excludes everything from her mind 
except her pans and kettles, she be- 
drudge. But if 
serves to herself a part of each day 
for herself, for her self-improvement, 
(as it is possible to do if she will but 
manage aright,.and the duty of every 
woman to do), she is truest to herseli 
and to her husband.—Edward Bok, in 
the Ladies’ TIlome Journal. 
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QUEER INDIAN NAMES. 





Mrs. John R. Brooks, writing to the 
North Carolina Christian Advocate of 
a visit to Western North Carolina, 
gives this curious information: 

“Tt is interesting to hear of the 
work of some of the pastors among 
the Cherokee Indians. While in some 
respects they are seemingly hard to 
deal with, yet when once soundly con- 
verted, they hold to it, and become 
earnest Christians and greatly help in 
bringing others in to Christ. 

“T give you below the queer names 
of some of his members as given by 
Rey. A. L. Jacobs and his wife, viz.: 
Maggie Walking Stick, Deleska 
Climbing Bear, John Dobson Big 
Witch, Come Back Wolf (killed by an 
illicit distiller); Tinola Jesse Ann (a 
man); Bird Solo Neet, Joseph Sonor- 
ka, Yute Jumper, Mumblehead, Duck 
Soup, Maggie Swimmer, Stanchie 
Standing-in-the-water (by a queer co- 
incidence both of the two last named 
were drowned); Lucy Standing .Deer, 
Rope Twister, Bessie Smoke and 
Maggie Crow, Bettie Cat and Ange- 
line Frog, Jack Frost (a girl), Jim 
Thunder and Police Locust.” 





EDUCATION BY THE WAY. 





A man is fcrtunate if he ean give 
up his youth entirely to the business 
of getting an education, but no man 
need remain uneducated because he is 
compelled to go to work while others 
are at school or college. There is no 
excuse, to-day, for the ignorant man; 
the man who can use his eyes and re- 
mains ignorant, no matter what his 
condition may be, remains ignorant by 
choice, not by necessity. No man need 
leave his work for one hour in order 
to gain an education; he can educate 
himself while he works. This is pre- 
cisely what a great many of the best 
men have done. The story of Ameri- 
ean life, especially, is full of examples 
of boys and men who have turned a 
working life into a continuous school, 
and have passed from grade to grade 
in this school, not only with widening 
knowledge, but also with steadily in- 
creasing efficiency in their various 
trades and occupations. These men 
ean be picked out of the crowd of 
workers who throng all the fields of 
labor because of their skill, their in- 
terest in what they are doing, and 
their abstinence from grumbling. 
They do not make the blunder of sup- 
posing that their conditions in life, 
their success or failure, are decided by 
other people; they have resolutely 
taken to heart the great, decisive truth 
that, while conditions have much to 
do with the choice of tools and a voca- 
tion, each man determines for himself 
how large or how small a man he will 
be, and how important or unimportant 
he will make himself to his employer, 
or in his vocation. If men were more 
intent upon making themselves mas- 
ters of their work and less intent on 
getting the most they can in the way 
of wages, and giving the least they 
can in the way of labor and devotion, 
there would be a great addition to the 
ranks of those workers who are both 
successful and happy. The man who 
works simply for the wage at the end 
of the week, and only does what is nec- 
essary to get it, keeps himself down. 
The man who, in skill and devotion, is 
always ahead of the demands of his 
work, is on the highway to independ- 
ence. He who would succeed must not 
only work but educate himself as he 
works.—Hamilton Wright Mabie, in 
September “Success.” 





Apropos of the publication of 
“Home, Sweet Home” as one cf our 


series of great poems in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer the following bio- 
graphical note may be of interest: 
John Howard Payne, author and 
actor, was born in New York City 
June 9, 1792, and died in Tunis, north 
Africa, in April, 1852. He made his 
first stage appearance in New York 
at the age of sixteen and met with 
great favor. He played also in Eng- 
land and France, and retired from the 
stage in 1832. From 1848 to 1845 and 
in 1851-52 Payne was United States 
consul at Tunis. “He was the author, 
translator or adapter of more than six- 
ty plays. His most popular song, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” occurs in his 
opera “Olari; or, The Maid of Milan.” 
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Our Social Chat. 


# EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. 0. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Pro ive Farmer, we have someof the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to Join by sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes’ 
and wae pea as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in ‘print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 

There is a hint in the chilliness of 
the atmosphere this morning that 
tells us of the approach of winter. 
With this thought comes the remin- 
der that many of you will re-enter 
school and some will leave home for 
their first session in boarding school. 
There is a pathetic sweetness in the 
parting of parents and children who 
leave home for such purposes. Fath- 
er and mother are so anxious that you 
deport yourself well and appreciate 
your opportunities, while a feeling of 
pride because they are able to give 
you the advantages of an education 
tides them over the sadness of the 
parting. You feel exultant for the 
chance to try your wings for the first 
time unaided. You are somebody; a 
being among beings. 

Yes, my girl or boy, there is more 
in that last sentence than you per- 
ceive at a glance. You have hitherto 
been known as a son or daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, but now you 
realize for the first time in life what 
it is to be known solely by the reputa- 
tion you make for yourself. These 
girls and boys do not know your par- 
ents, and perhaps never will know 
them, save through the reputation you 
give them by your deportment. Had 
you thought of that? When you en- 
ter boarding school you are in a po- 
sition to make friends or enemies for 
life. Of course, it is not probable 
that all with whom you will be com- 
pelled to associate will prove con- 
genial companions. But you have an 
opportunity of choosing your inti- 
mate friend from among the many 
students, and do not be in too great 
haste as to this, for sometimes it 
happens that despicable fellows are 
the most affable, and not all girls 
that dress beautifully are angels of 
loveliness, save in outer appearance. 

Your first self-taught lessons in hu- 
man nature begin the day you are al- 
lowed to untie the cord that has hith- 
erto bound you to the home people 
and allowed your boat to drift with- 
out the aid of tender, loving hands to 
help you row. You have been told of 
the dangerous rocks, sand-bars and 
whirlpools. Now you must face them, 
and face them alone, so far as human 
help is concerned. 

Remember the lessons that you have 
learned and the warnings given you 
by those who love you more than 
these. Be not too easily influenced 
by strangers, but be steadfast in that 
which you know to be right. Do not 
practice deceit. Learn thoroughly 
that which you are expected to learn. 
A parrot can repeat sentences, but 
has no idea as to their real meaning. 
An honest effort is always apprecia- 
ted by an honorable teacher. Learn 
to be self-dependent. Boys are nat- 
urally more self-reliant than girls, but 
I have known boys who did not pos- 
sess enough of this good quality and 
expected too much help when examina- 
tion day came. Most girls allow 
themselves to be influenced by triviali- 
ties. Learn to overcome this fault, 
for fault it most assuredly is. Your 
wardrobe may not be so complete or 
so handsome as some of the other 
girls have, but remember that you can 
be as perfect a lady in your calico 
dress as they are in their silks. You 
need not study dress so much, but 
your books more, for they contain 
knowledge that will not wear out or 
change with the seasons as styles do. 

Now I hope as many of our girls 
and boys as can do so will go to some 
good school this fall and improve 
every opportunity afforded them for 
their advancement, but don’t forget 
that your “Aunt Jennie” would like a 
letter from you occasionally. 

Mrs. Mull writes us a nice letter this 
week. We are delighted to hear from 
her, also from Hugh M. 

The slow way in which letters are 
now coming is not encouraging. Let 


those who appreciate the Chat show 
their interest by writing. And while 
very few are responding to my roll 
eall, I will continue it. Where are 
Swindell, Backwoodsman, Onslow Ob- 
server, Hope, Minnie, Cheerful Patsy 
and Uncle Bill? 
Let me hear from you. 





AUNT JENNIE. 
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OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—My first recol- 
lection of life was a home on a farm 
well stocked with negro slaves. My 
father was a physician and being away 
from home a considerable part of his 
time, the negroes worked when it suit- 
ed their fancy, and as they were rath- 
er a lazy lot, our farm was not so well 
cultivated as some of our thrifty 
Dutch neighbors who owned no slaves 
and did all their own work. 

As a little child I was very fond of 
our household slaves. They treated 
us children with the greatest kindness, 
sharing their few luxuries equally 
with us and their own little piccanin- 
nies. How well I remember Mammy 
Lucy coming home from the election 
with her big bandana handkerchief 
full of ginger cake, and how all the 
children, black and white, went to 
meet her, and the generous pieces she 
handed out to all! This was during the 
war. The negroes worked faithfully 
to support our soldiers, not knowing, 
of course, that the North was fighting 
for their freedom. 

I went with my father and mother 
to*the depot every time a company of 
our brave soldiers started off to the 
war. How well I yet remember the 
agonized partings with mothers, wives, 
children and sweethearts, and with 
what great anxiety the people at home 
waited for news of their loved ones! 

Mother was a very energetic person 
and kept her negro women spinning 
and coloring thread, and had plenty of 
pretty cloth made to clothe all com- 
fortably. Father would have all the 
woolen jeans he wore colored black, 
as he thought it looked more genteel. 
Plenty of woolen hats for men were 
made in this section, and ladies and 
girls wore very nice looking hats mad2 
of wheat and rye straw. We were just 
as proud then of new homespun dress, 
neat calf skin shoes, a palmetto or 
straw hat trimmed with shuck plumes, 
as the little girls are to-day with all 
their clothes. Wheat, rye, sweet po- 
tatoes, and dried apples were parchel 
and used as substitutes for coffee, and 
all the cakes and preserves were made 
with s.) ghum. 

Though the war cloud hung dark 
and heavy, the negroes worked and 
sung ag usual. During the holidays 
they would all come in from the dif- 
ferent places they were hired, and 
have a season of great enjoyment. 
From our house every night I could 
hear the patting and singing and rat- 
tling of bones, while the dance went 
on in their cabins, and they kept per- 
fect time, as every foot seemed to 
strike the floor at once. Sometimes 
they raided hen-houses, and added a 
feast to their merriment. 

Although my people had been con- 
siderable slave owners for generations 
I was always a little Abolitionist and 
had fully made up my mind to set my 
share of the negroes free when I was 
grown. When I first started to school 
they were very glad and told me to 
study hard and learn how to. write 
quick so I could write them “passes” 
to visit around, as it was against the 
law for a negro to leave his master’s 
place without a written permission 
signed by his master. The negroes 
were loyal to the Southern cause. I 
used to hear Mammy Lucy sing a 
song, one stanza beginning: 

“Old Lincoln and his hirelings never 

can whip the South; 

Praise God and give us the victory.” 

Sometimes father and mother would 
go to sit till bedtime with a neighbor, 
and Mammy Lucy would be installed 
for the evening in mother’s place. 
With the smallest child in her capa- 
cious lap, and all the rest around her 
as close as we could get, she would 
entertain us with the thrilling stories 
of wild animals, Indians, witches and 
ghosts, until I verily believe my hair 
would stand straight on my head, and 
when at last our parents arrived and 
sent us scampering off to bed I would 
lie awake for hours frightened almost 
to death thinking of the dreadful stor- 
ies I had heard. 

When this part of the State was 
raided by the Federal troops they stole 
every horse and mule on the place, 
and took all provisions that were not 
hidden. The negroes buried all the 


bacon in the cellar under the kitchen, |: 


and the cook kept the trap door that 
opened into the cellar covered with 
fire wood. The whole house was re- 
searched each day by new crowds of 
soldiers and every little valuable 
taken. My father had to hide in the 
woods for days until mother went to 
see an officer and gave the Free Ma- 
son’s sign of distress and related her 
troubles and father was allowed to 
remain undisturbed at home, and the 
searching of the premises ceased at 
once. 





As soon as peace was declared 
the negroes set free, all wit} 
ception of one family left quite g 
to enjoy their freedom. But they ail 
no demonstration and I have aie : 
unpleasant to remember except Pi 
row at seeing some of the house 
girls and women go, My father iad 
said the South had not been whip e 
it had only been overpowered, Re 
never ceased to regret that the negro : 
had been set free; said he did not tin 
work one bit. But I was secret|y dad 
they were free, and we folks who 
grown up since the war h 
to like work, and I believe we are much 
happier without a crowd of 
to govern and clothe and feed, 
course the negroes are happie 
We all yet remember the old time 
slave as the friend ot our chilhood 
and the few that are still here remem. 
ber us when they are in neod, And 
when at last we shall all be free from 
sin and sorrow, we hope to meet them 
again among the redeemed of the 
Lord. MRS. ALICE MULL, 
Catawba Co., N. C. 
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MORE GEOGRAPHICAL CONUNDRUMS, 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am atfraiq 
that most of the Chatterers have op. 
gotten that several weeks ago I sent 
a list of twenty-five puzzles, each Tep- 
resenting the name of a North Caro. 
lina county, and promised to send the 
answers within two or three weeks 
from that time. At any rate, here are 
conundrums with the correct answers: 

1. A lady standing on brink of pree- 
ipice dressing her hair? (Edge 
combe.) 

2. What a railroad attorney shows 
a conductor, first word of a very pop- 
ular novel, and a receptacle for water? 
(Pas-quo-tank.) 

8. Young man, with fence between 
himself and sweetheart, wishinz to 
kiss her good-bye, says? (Lenoir) 
(Lean o’er.) 

4. A peculiar characteristic of the 
cat, nominative singular of a Latin 
pronoun, and an improper plira: for 
“man”? (Per-qui-mans.) 

5. One half the name of a popular 
pickle and an “article”? ((Chow-an,) 

6. Hypnotic vision and a girl’s 
name. (Transylvania.) 

7. The change of a letter makes it 
what men wager for. (Stokes.) 

8. A favorite stew. (Brunswick.) 

9. Outer covering of a chestnut and 
a Chinese beverage. (Ber-tie.) 

10. On the decline. (Wayne.) 

11. Keenest part of a razor and a 
consonant. (Bladen.) 

12. To encore, an exclamation. part 
of a lock. (Cher-o-kee.) 

13. A common carrier and a swall 
tower. 

14. County whose capital is the 
name of a girl. (Mecklenburg.) 

15. A guinea chicken standing in a1 
alley. (Alleghany.) 

16. Cutting the soil. (Cleveland.) 

17. A narrow street and a parsonage 
house. (Ala-mance.) 

18. Portion of a fish and a familiar 
way to cross a stream. (Guilford.) 

19. The name of a martyr Presi- 





dent. (Lincoln.) 
20. These are my two children, 
daughter (An-son.) 


21. Point of a compass,part of a hog 
and 20 ewt. (Northampton.) 
22. Spelled backwards is 
waiter always expects. (Pitt.) 

23. John, will you do me a favor! 
Yes ? (Sur-ry.) 

24, A place of public sale and 4 
heuse of entertainment for travellers. 
(Mart-in.) 

25. A county that is not old. (New 
Hanover) ’ 

And since my last letter ws 
ten, another correspondent of the Wil- 
liamston Enterprise has prepared 4 
list of thirty-one conundrums cach of 
which represents the name of a North 
Carolina county seat. I will send the 
list with the correct answers to Aunt 
sevnie; she can publish the list 20¥ 
and the answers two or three weeks 
later: 

1. What a woman loves most, 2 PoP” 
ular beverage and an exclamation! 

2. A point of the compass and 8 
harbor for vessels? 

#. A pillar and a purchaser? 

4. A favorite Irish surname? _ 

5. A species of dog, a cereal, a kind 
ef sewing, what lovers generally do 
and a domicile? 

6. An ancient garden and 20 owt! 

7. What all girls like to have, and 
a place of defense? 

8. A coarse painting and a near Tt 
lation? 

9. A body of water and a suburvo? 
town? 

10. A favorite mode of boxing and 
a sailor? 

11. What noise is that in the tree®, 
Jack? 
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12, A sailor and his boy? 

13. A civil summons and a com- 
mand to go forward. 

14. A species of bird, and a silver 
coin? 

15. A boy’s name and an English 
village ? 

16. It isn’t old, and yet it’s hot? 

17. A popular color, and a favorite 
meat for dinner? 

18. A vehicle, a consonant and evi- 
dence of senility? 

16. The name of a river, and the 
ceneric name for a favorite fruit? 
~ 90, What would you call a steer 
yading a stream? 

94, Elf, something we did this morn 
ing before leaving the table, and a 
Trench village? 

92. A place for the identification of 
the dead, an insect and not off? 

23. Very friendly ? 

24, The apple falling from the tree 
beholds: the discoveror of the law of 
gravitation ? 
95, Something we behold upon the 
sea shore and a farewell salutation? 

29u, An evidence of winter and an 
elevation ? 

27, One of the immortal American 
triumvirate ? 

28. How the ante-bellum darkey 
would address his owner, and an audi- 
torium ? 

29, The Christian name of a former 
United States Senator? 

20. Everything, an expression of 
disgust and a deposit used for fertil- 
izing ? 

31. The first syllable of something 
desired by all, and to propel a boat? 

HUGH M. 

Martin Co., N. C. 





MISTAKEN 1DENTITY. 





The late General John M. Palmer 
used to enjoy telling of being mis- 
taken for a person of greater dignity 
than the President of the United 
States. 

“When I was military governor of 
Kentucky,” said he, “a disturbance 
occurred in some town in the interior. 
I was at a distance, but was needed at 
the scene. There was no train, n» 
carriage, no buggy to be had. The 
only vehicle available was a big gilded 
cireus chariot left by some stranded 
show company. I didn’t like it, but 
there was nothing else to do, so I got 
in. You may imagine I cut a great 
dash as I drove chrough a small town. 
People turned ous in droves to see me 
pass. When I left the town behind 
me and reached the plantations the 
negroes saw me and stared with open 
mouths. They followed me at a re- 
spectful distance, until presently they 
were joined by an old, white-haired 
preacher, who, on seeing me in my 
magnificent chariot, raised his eyes 
and his arms on high, and in a voice 
that stirred all within hearing, cried: 

““Bress de Lord, de day ob judg- 
ment am cum, an’ dis gemman am de 
Angel Gabriel hisself. Bredren, down 
on yo’ knees and pray, fo’ yo’ hour am 
hyar!? ?—-Chicago Chronicle. 





BED QUILTS. 

They are sometimes considered 
neither artistic nor economical, and 
the making of them called a waste of 
time, remarks a writer in the Ameri- 
can Cultivator, yet the fact remains 
that there is scarcely a home in the 
land that does not contain one or more 
patchwork quilts. I am glad to know 
that the old fashion of piecing quilts 
is being revived, and that it has be- 
come popular among young ladies in 
some sections, who like to meet for a 
pleasant afternoon chat, and watch the 
blocks grow beneath their busy fingers. 
Faney work of some kind seems to be 
a necessity to most women, and who 
shall say that this method of saving 
pieces of dresses worn by mother, 
aunt, cousin or sister is not a wise 
one? The quilts will last for years, 
and a glance at them will bring back 
faces of those they loved in years 
gone by, and memories that are sad 
and sweet. 

There is no better way to teach lit- 
tle girls to sew than to give them 
some pretty calico pieces and show 
them how to put them together to 
make a quilt block. Very simple pat- 
terns are chosen at first, such as the 
nine patch or star, but they will soon 
acquire considerable skill in sewing 
the seams and getting the corners fit- 
ted nicely. Their first efforts are us- 
ually utilized for a cover for dolly’s 
bed, and they will then be ready for 
Something more difficult. 





Those who are kind, sympathetic, 
considerate and thoughtful of the 
pleasure and interest of others never 
lack friends. 


Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





GOD’S PART IN IT. 

The mystery of pain and evil meets 
us on every side. We are not wise 
enough to give reasons that explain 
it. Comfort lies rather in casting 
ourselves upon the goodness of God, 
and the benevolence 
which we all feel, although we cannot 
explain or understand it. 

A gentleman went home from 
church one Sunday angry and resent- 
ful. The sermon had not been a help 
to him, and he remained moody and 
silent during the dinner. After the 
meal was over he sat by the bedside 
of his little girl, who for a year had 
been lying there helpless from an in- 
jury to her hip. She noticed his mood, 
and endeavored to draw him out of it. 

“Did you hear a good sermon to-day, 
papa?” she asked. 

“No, I did not,” he answered bitter- 
ly. “I heard a sermon that made me 
angry. The minister told us that 
there is a providence in the things we 
suffer; that our troubles are blessings 
in disguise; that a good God sends 
them upon us. Do you think I believe 
that? Do you think I could love a God 
who would send such trouble upon my 
little girl?” 

So he poured out his bitter words 
against the sermon, which, indeed, 
may rashly have undertaken the ex- 
planation of mysteries which are inex- 
plicable. 

The little girl did not understand 
all he said, and before he had finished 
her eyes were closed and a tear had 
trickled out from under each lid. 

“My dear child,” the father said, “I 
ought not to have brought my anger 
here to you. You have been so pa- 
tient, so brave! I ought not tu have 
added to your burden!” 

“Tt isn’t that, papa,” the little girl 
seid. “But I couldn’t help thinking 
while you were talking—T've suffered 
so much—l've tried so hard—I haven’t 
always been good, but I’ve tried. You 
know better than I do, but I was 
thinking—if I hadn’t believed all the 
time that God had something to do 
with it, I don’t think I could have 
borne it!” 

From that day on, although anxious 
months followed, the father shared his 
little daughter’s comfort in the be- 
lief that “God had something to do 
with it.” It was a simple erced, and 
it was adequate. By it both father and 
daughter were cheered and supported 
during the weary time that elapsed 
before her health was restored. 

There is much in life that is beyond 
our wisdom. We need never be 
ashamed to admit it. But a simple 
faith in the goodness of God is some- 
thing which does not ask or need any 
explanation. Yet it is the one thing 
which makes grief supportable, and 
brings light and peace.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


believing in 





THE VALUE OF SERVICE. 





We all desire to do great things; to 
occupy conspicuous posts of service in 
the Master’s vineyard. We are at 
times inclined to envy those who are 
doing some grand work for Him. How 
we wish that we had the same oppor- 
tunity to show our love for His cause: 
But do we not often fail to realize 
that even if these noble men and wo- 
men do far surpass us in everything 
that goes to make a useful life, there 
is still much that we can do in our own 
limited sphere? 

After all, faithfulness to Him, and 
His love for us, does not depend upon 
our position in life. The little loving 
sacrifices that we are able to make in 
our humble situation are just as accep- 
table to Him and are just as sure of 
reward as the great things our more 
fortunate fellows are doing. He does 
not value our love by the noise we 
make. The cup of cold water, given in 
His name, will be far more acceptable 
to Him than the large sum of money 
given to the Church by some one who 
wishes to be praised for his generosity. 

Let us take courage, then, in our 
humble efforts to give expression to 
our love for Him in little helpful min- 
istries. He knows how we long to 
serve Him, and has called especial at- 
tention to one who, though humble, 
yet “did what she could,” and consid- 
ered her devotion worthy of everlast- 
ing remembrance in His word. Shall 
we resolve that we will serve Him as 
faithfully as this, ever do‘ug what we 
can? Such service is possible to every 
child of God.—George D. Gelwicks, in 
the Presbyterian. 





Remembrance oft may start a tear. 


JOHNNIE’S CHECKER STORY. 





Paw he got th’ checker-board, 

An’ says, “Now, come here, son, 
We'll spread th’ pieces on th’ squares 
An’ show you how it’s done.” 

So I set down, an’ he moved first, 
*Nen I give him a man. 

*Nen he jumped me, an’ chuckled out, 
“Jest beat me ef you can.” 


*Nen I moved one, an’ he took that, 
An’ said not to feel sore. 

Jest then I seen a zigzag line, 
*Nen jumped—an’ I took four! 
My paw—he rubbed his chin, 

thought, 

An’ says, “Um-m-m, lemme see!” 
An’ when he moved, I saw my jump, 
An’ that time I took three. 


an’ 


’Nen paw he moved another man, 
An’ hitched up to the board. 
I took that, too, while maw looked on, 
An’ maw—say, she jest roared' 
*Nen paw—th’ king-row’s where he 
wants 

To get, like anything, 
But *fore he knows where I am at, 

I says, “Paw, crown that king.” 


*Nen I jest moved the way they do 
Down there ot Griggses store, 

An’ first thing paw knows he ain’t got 
No checkers any more. 

’Nen paw gits up, an’ slams the board! 
I can’t say what he said— 


’Twas somepin’ ’bout “smart Aleck 
kids,” 
*Nen he sent me to bed! 
—W. D. Nesbit in the September 


Woman’s Home Companion. 





SOME QUEER KINDS OF EYES. 





Look at the next spider you find, and 
try to find the eight shiny little eyes 
at the anterior end, some above and 
some put under the edge of what we 
may imagine to be its forehead. To 
examine these parts to best advan- 
tage hold the spider in tweezers, or it 
may be better to use a spider killed by 
being dropped into a bottle of diluted 
alcohol. These eight eyes vary in ar- 
rangement and in relative size in va- 
rious species of spiders,—in some they 
may be arranged in two rows, in others 
in three; some may be very small and 
others large and prominent; and so 
on,—but there they are; rather poor 
eyes, near-sighted, looking in several 
directions at once, and the spider, who 
can never shut any of them, is sure to 
see everything that approaches, unless 
she is asleep. 

For some purposes it may be con- 
venient to have eyes that roll up and 
disappear at the approach of danger. 
And these are exactly what the snail 
has, situated at the end of two long 
When 
all is quiet their owner extends these 
organs, and you ean see at their tips 
small round knobs upon 
eyes are placed. 


and sensitive palpi, or feelers. 


which the 
But if you touch one 
of the palpi, or even jar the snail a 
little, the eyes begin to back into these 
feelers as the tip of a glove-finger 
may be turned in, and they no longer 
see the danger. Queer animal, that, 
which dares to peep at the world only 
when it is in perfect safety, and re- 
fuses to look when danger threatens! 
But the snail never had much reputa- 
tion for bravery, and therefore has lit- 
tle to lose. 

But there are many animals’ whose 
eyes are not perfect enough to form 
a complete image, or even parts of an 
image, but which can receive only a 
sensation of light and perhaps, in 
some cases, an indistinct impression 
of color; and among those that can 
in this way perceive light, it is proba- 
ble that the sensation is more like 
what we call heat than it is like actual 
vision. In the simplest of these cases, 


the “eye” consists of nothing more 
than a little mass of dark-coloring 
matter, known as pigment, placed 


around the outer edge of a nerve. You 
know how much warmer on a hot day 
a black dress is than a white one, and 
a black sunshade seems to collect more 
heat than does a light one. In a sim- 
ilar way the little black mass of pig- 
ment absorbs the heat in the strong 
light, and by this simple means the an- 
imal may be able to perceive the di- 
rection of the light and regulate its 
actions accordingly. A greatly im- 
proved form of this pigment-eye is 
seen in a tiny crustacean, that is, a 
crab-like animal, about the size of a 
pinhead and found almost everywhere 
in fresh-water ponds and ditches. Its 
name is Daphnia, and its head, when 
seen sidewise under a microscope, 
looks like that of a bird, with its large 
round black eye. But if you see it 
from above you will notice that in- 
stead ‘of having two eyes it has but 
one, and that one in the center of the 
head, and thus upon whichever side 
you look you see the same eye. This 
queer organ does not come to the sur- 
face anywhere, which is in this case 





—Burns. 
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perfectly transparent; and surround- 
ing the mass of pigment there are 
clustered a number of crystalline bod- 
ies which draw the rays of light like 
so many lenses, and in addition may 
catch a little of the color, and possi- 
bly of the form, of surrounding ob- 
jects. This eye is turned up and 
down by the muscles shown in the pic- 
ture, which act much like rubber 
bands, and the eye is constantly cock- 
ed up and rolled around as if to search 
farther into the world of which it can 
learn so little—From the Nature and 
Science Department in the September 
St. Nicholas. 








Miscellaneous. 





To learn to breathe properly, inflate 
the lungs and walk for five paces, keep- 
ing the mouth shut and_ breathing 
through the nose, increasing the five 
paces to ten, and then to fifteen or 
more. Follow this up by taking sever- 
al long breaths after getting up in the 
morning, and again before retiring.— 
April Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A PLEA FOR SINGLE BEDS. 





Two in a bed is the usual custom of 
sleeping, in the United States at least, 
and also in Canada and England. But 
in Germany and France, single beds 
are the rule. The latter plan is the 
more healthful and comfortable. It 
is gradually coming into use in this 
country. Single beds involve more 
linen, more work in making beds, and 
more washing, but I never knew a 
family to return to the old plan after 
once giving single beds a fair trial. 
Especially in summer is the single bed 
to be preferred, or even sleeping on 
the floor, to two in a bed. Many fam- 
ilies declare they never knew what 
comfort was, during hot summer 
nights, until they adopted single beds. 
I might add a word of protest against 
allowing babies or young children to 
sleep with old people. The latter cer- 
tainly draw upon the vitality of the 
former. This is probably true as be- 
tween any bedfellows one of whom is 
sickly or less strong than the other. 
Consumption and other diseases have 
often been communicated from one 
bedfellow to another.—Good MHouse- 
keeping for August. 


Healthy 
Children J 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
puny littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects :11 disorders of the stomach, 
expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. : 























E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md, 
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of no importance, since the head is 








10,000 Bags of Salt. 


erence to same, 


Plaids. 





118 to 124 N. Water Street, 
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Genuine Texas R. P. Oats 


2,000 Bundles Texas R. P. Seed Oats, 
4,000 Bushels of Other Grains, cn as rec Guia, Case, 





for shipment now, or will make con- 
tract for later shipment. 


Will sell for delivery at once, or will make contracts for later 
delivery. 


&a@- We are also General Agents in North and South Carolina for the Acme Peanut Roaster, 
one of the cheapest snd most ¢conomical roasters on the market. Write for circulars in ref- 
Price $17.50 delivered. 
Weare also distributors of tt e celebrated Rockingham Sheeting and Drills; also Pee Dee 


We Carry One of the Largest Stocks in the State, and“Can 
Name Rock Bottom Prices. 
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SHOES 
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$5.00 





OUR SPECIAL 


Is made({in ail leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Etc. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wej|[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made, 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


$3.50| 
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Raleigh, N. C. 














HON. W. J. BRYAN 


The Commoner 





Offer Extra Special. 


twice candidate for the Presidency, has man 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........0...0e, $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


The Progressive Farmer \ 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving nameand address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


d Together one year 41.50 
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Carolina who no doubt take or 


By special arrangement we are 


1.00 


lists on receipt of 
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Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy- 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
y. Anew edition has been issued which contains ever 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


word and ev 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Wef'are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renew: 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far. 
First come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








J. B. Smith, dra 
recommended R 
bought one bottle and before 
of 


cured me. Very respectfull 
(Signed) H.H.HA 
Mr. Hartley is one of the m 


Davidson county, and 
county in the last legislautre. 


tic remedy. Avoid substitutes 
giste sell it. Price $1. 


t, found it was relieving 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm, and it has 


RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“TyROoO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 


Gentiemen: 


I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out’ relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
ist, of Lexington 
EUMACID if 


using half 
me. Be- 


RrLe Y. 
ost promi- 


t and highly respected citizens of 
Dav yd represented his 


Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 


. Ali drug- 








English Setters 


Enclose stamp for description to 





Treasurer—C, B, Denson, Raleigh. 


and Scotch Collie Purs 
for sale at $5.00 each. 


8, P, WOODLEY, 
herry, N.C. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 
about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your - 
ens and birds and please your wife, 


key Hunt 
io made excitable and profitable by the usecf 


e 
, Draughon Turkey Caller. 
rf imitator of a wild turk: pro- 
yond ay oy never falls to draw then oy 


em 
These callers are furnished by mail postpald aa 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 
lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
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Living Issues. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF FRUIT. 
TRUCK AND FARM CROPS. 





_— 


Paper Prepared by T. B. Parker, Fsq , Hills- 
boro, NW. C, and Read Before the Annual 
Meeting of the Cotton States Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1902 
The subject now under considera- 

tion, “Co-operative Marketing of 

Fruit, Truck and Grain Crops,” is one 

of vast importance to the ambitious 

farmer, the farmer who loves the farm 
and his vocation and who is endeavor- 
ing to make it self-supporting, feed- 


. ing, clothing and educating his family 


with something left for the contingen- 
cies and demands of progress. The oth- 
er class of farmers (if they are worthy 
of the name) who have eyes and see 
not, and ears but hear not, take but 
little interest in this and _ kindred 
questions. They are content to live 
a day at a time and without care for 
the future; but they are to be reck- 
oned and considered in our delibera- 
tions, for they occupy a considerable 
space in the ranks of producers and 
have an effect on the markets. The 
purchaser does not stop to inquire 
whether the bale of cotton, the bushel 
of grain, or the package of truck was 
made by the ambitious farmer or by 
the careless person whose only desire 
is to get a dollar to meet present de- 
mands. He buys at the lowest price 
at which he can get the article wanted. 

This is a problem which may be 
solved by co-operation and could ad- 
vantageously be considered by your 
Association. Shall we say that all 
who rush their crops on the markets 
and depress prices are careless and 
thriftless? No. Some of them are 
forced to do so by environments and 
circumstances over which they have 
no control. If by co-operation the 
latter class can be helped and made in- 
dependent citizens, and the former 
converted into men with aspirations 
and a desire for the betterment of 
their children, then a victory has been 
won and a long stride made toward 
the return of the original prestige of 
the farmer. I shall not use the word 
planter, but class all as farmers who 
are dependent on agriculture for a 
living; therefore when I say “farmer” 
I do not necessarily mean a man of 
small means and few acres. 

Perhaps the most forcible way to 
put the benefits and advantages of co- 
operation is by giving illustrations of 
what is actually being accomplished 
along that line. Some of these illus- 
trations, those from my own State, 
have come under my observation and 
I can vouch for the truthfulness of 
them, and the others come well au- 
thenticated and I have no doubt but 
that they are true to the letter. 


CO OPERATION IN THE NEW YORK 
" GRAPE GROWING BELT, 


As is well known, Western New 
York is a very fine grape growing sec- 
tion, producing grapes of the finest 
quality. The farmers of that section 
thought they had a bonanza in grow- 
ing grapes for New York City and 
other markets. They rushed into the 
business, pell-mell, and as a result of 
their lack of system in almost every- 
thing pertaining to the business, dis- 
aster soon followed and many were 
forced to either change their methods 
or enter new fields of industry for a 
livelihood. Some of the best thinkers 


and most pra®tical men came together 
to study the situation and try to-.ar- 
rive at a solution of their troubles. 
As a result co-operative associations 
growing of 
grapes has been a paying industry in 
that section since they began the co- 
Reforms at 
home, en route, and at destination 
have been brought about so that the 
members feel encouraged to make still 
further efforts along the line of co- 


were formed and the 


operative movement. 


operation. 


These co-operative 


character of the men who have beex 


at the head of them, men of integrity 
and business qualifications who had 


but one end in view and that the bet 


terment of the grape growers of their 
Lack of time will not permit 
me to enlarge on this, but it is suffi- 
co-operative 


of the 


section. 


cient to say that the 
movement has been the life 
grape growing industry in that sec 
tion. 

AN ILLUSTRATION FROM CALIFORNIA 


The farmers of California, especial 
ly the fruit farmers, have been bene 


fited by co-operation, possibly even 


more than those of New York. Sit 
uated as they were across the conti 
nent from their customers, and work 


ing land which often had a selling 
value running into hundreds of dol- 


associations 
have been a success because of the 


lars per acre, every one thinking 
there was a fortune in fruits suited 
to that climate and rushing into the 
business with all the money they 
could command, it is easy to under- 
stand that their crops soon became so 
large that something had to be done 
to find an outlet for their products at 
remunerative prices. Co-operation 
solved the problem and there are now 
in that State half a dozen or more co- 
operative associations that have de- 
veloped the industries that they repre- 
sent as they never could have been 
developed by individual effort. What 
has been accomplished in California 
by co-operation can be done in other 
States if the same good judgment is 
exercised in the management of the 
associations. 

WHAT THE TRUCKERS OF EASTERN 

NORTH CAROLINA HAVE DONE. 


My own native State, North Caro- 
lina, is not lacking in illustrations 
of what can be accomplished by co- 
operation among her farmers. 

In the trucking region of the State 
there is an association known as the 
Eastern Fruit and Truck Growers As- 
sociation that had its beginning some 
eight or ten years ago and. has proved 
to be a mighty force in the trucking 
section of the State. When it first 
began operations the strawberry grow- 
ers were paying 11 cents per quart 
for picking. Good pickers could eas- 
ily pick 200 quarts a day, and have 
picked as many as 300 quarts.in a day. 
This and other conditions made berry 
picking very attractive and often oth- 
er farm work suffered on account of 
it. The members of the Association 
decided that one cent a quart for 
picking would well pay the pickers, 
for at that price they could make 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per day during the 
beight of the season. There was nat- 
urally some kicking at the beginning 
of the first season at the reduction in 
price for picking, and a strike follow- 
ed. However, the growers were deter- 
mined to abide by the decision of the 
Association, knowing that the Asso- 
ciation weuld stand by them, and as 
a result two or three car loads of pick- 
ers (persons who had been working on 
farms for much less than they could 
make picking berries at one cent a 
quart) were brought in, which resulted 
in a settlement of the strike by the 
home pickers accepting the situation 
and picking the crop at one cent a 
quart. That has been the price paid 
for picking from then until now. By 
this action of the Association there 
has been saved, in the item of picking 
alone, more than $25,000 per year for 
the last eight years. 

Nor was this the only and largest 
saving by the Association to the berry 
growers. At that time the express 
company, and the railroad when ship- 
ped by refrigerators, charged $1.25 
per crate on berries to New York. The 
Association through its authorized 
committees took up the transportation 
subject with the railroads, and have 
succeeded in getting the price, when 
shipped by refrigerator cars, to less 
than 75 cents per crate, and by express 
for about 90 cents per crate. It will 
be seen by this that the saving in 
freight and express charges amount 
to $75,000 or more, a year. I was 
told by a member of the Association, 
some two years since, that freight and 
express charges in territory outside 
of the Association were about the 
same then that they had been before 
the Association had secured the re- 
duction in its territory, which is evi- 
dence that without the Association 
this reduction in freight and express 
charges would not have come to the 
truckers. 

In addition to this the Association 
has a business agent who looks after 
the markets and is continually putting 
North Carolina berries in new mar- 
kets. He is also director of car-load 
shipments and thereby largely pre- 
vents glutting the market in the lar- 
ger cities, so that better prices are ob- 
tained throughout the season than 
,.| would be had if there were no system, 
end every shipper sent his berries for- 
ward without the advice of one who 
- | knows just how many car-loads of ber- 
ries will arrive at any of the markets 
on a certain day. 

The Association has not been idle 
among its own members. They have 
been educated to use neater and more 
-|uniform packages than formerly, to 
ship better and more carefully graded 
berries, and to cater to the demands 
and wishes of their customers at the 
other end of the line. The things 


THE HUMAN STOMACH is sub- 
-|ject to’ many distressing affections, 
_| like cramps, cholera morbus and dys- 
entery, which, if neglected, are dan- 
gerous. The best and quickest reme- 
dy is Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Look 








mentioned here and many others 
which it is unnecessary to bring out, 
show the workings and benefits of this 
Association to the truckers of Eastern 
North Carolina. These benefits were 
all the immediate and direct results 
of co-operation. You will pardon me 
for citing one other illustration, show- 
ing the benefits of co-operation, con- 
fined to a small area, comparatively 
speaking, in our State. 

A REDUOTION IN FREIGHT RATES 

BROUGHT ABOUT BY CO 
OPERATION. 


A few years since the price for car- 
rying cotton per bale to Norfolk, 
Va., from Washington, and possibly 
other contiguous counties, was ninety 
cents or a dollar a bale. The rail- 
road operating in that section 
changed hands and after securing co- 
operation with the steamers plying’ in 
the waters of the Albemarle sound 
advanced the price of carrying cot- 
ton to Norfolk to $1.25 per bale.. The 
farmers met and organized; appoint- 
ed a committee with power to act, to 
go to Norfolk and arrange with some 
other steamship, line to come into 
their waters and take their cotton to 
Norfolk and on return trips bring 
such freight as they needed. This 
committee found no trouble in secur- 
ing steamers that would carry their 
cotton for seventy-five cents a bale. 
A contract was entered into and the 
line began operations. 

It was then that the railroad com- 
pany offered to carry it for fifty cents 
a bale, but the farmers recognizing 
who had been their friends, refused to 
be drawn away from the independent 
line with which their committee had 
contracted. As a result of this co- 
operative movement among the far- 
mers of that section they have saved 
fifty cents a bale freight on every 
bale of cotton that has been shipped 
from that section for the last four 
or five years. 

HJW THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED WAS 
ADVANCED. 


I will cite one other and more re- 
cent incident with which I am some- 
what familiar, and covering possibly 
the entire cotton raising section of 
the South, which shows the benefits 
®f co-operation. A year ago it was 
announced in the papers that the men 
who “fixed” the price of cottonseed 
had met in New Orleans and named 
the price at about 12 to 14 cents per 
bushel, though conditions and prices 
of food products of all kinds seemed 
to warrant a higher price for cotton- 
seed than had been paid for them in 
several years. The State Farmers’ 
Alliance of North Carolina appointed 
a committee to take some action on 
the subject. <A call was issued to the 
cotton farmers of the State, and as 
a result an Association was formed 
that fixed, under then existing con- 
ditions, a minimum price of twenty- 
five cents per bushel, cash, for cot- 
tonseed, or 1,333 pounds ,cottonseed 
meal for a ton of seed when seed were 
exchanged for meal, the mills to pay 
freight on the seed and the other 
party to pay freight on the meal, when 
shipped. Not a few of our farmers 
disregarded the action of the Associa- 
tion and paid no attention to its 
workings. They continued to sell 
their seed to the oil mills as fast as 
ginned at from 18 to 21 cents per 
bushel, (a price named by the oil mills 
immediately before the first meeting 
of the Association) while some of 
those who stood by the Association 
and its prices received as high as 27 
cents a bushel for their seed and as 
much as 1,500 pounds cottonseed meal 
for a ton of cotton seed. In some 
sections of Texas, where there was 
more competition than in North Caro- 
lina, seed sold for 31 cents a bushel, 
cash. 

Mr. President, these illustrations 
of the actual workings of co-operative 
associations should convince the most 
skeptical of their value to the farmers 
of the South. What can be accom- 
plished in New York, California, and 
North ‘Carolina, can be accomplished 
in other States, with good manage- 
ment, determination and co-opera- 
tion "among the farmers. It is well 
known that the farmers of the South 
do not ocupy the enviable position 
now that they did before the war. 
They have lost their position and in- 
fluence in financial and social circles, 
and in the political world. The halo 
that once surrounded them has dis- 
appeared, and in its stead is*a cloud 
of declining power, influence and un- 
rest. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
WANTED.—A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 
man or lady in each county to manage busi- 
ness for an old established house of solid 
financial standing. <A Straight, bona fide 


weekly cash salary of $18.00 paid by check 
each Wednesday with all expenses direct 





out for substitutes. 25c. and 50c. 


from headquarters. Money advanced for 
expenses, Manager, 340Caxton Bld., Chicago. 





this is an opportune time to put on 
foot the movement that will in part 
regain to the farmers of the South the 
lost vantage-ground they once _ so 
proudly occupied. 

The members of this Association 
who are engaged in the good work of 
giving their best thought to the amel- 
ioration of the condition of the farm- 
ers of the South, can with propriety 
take under consideration the forming 
of a farmers mutual co-operative as- 
sociation that may accomplish for the 
entire South what the few associations 
that I have mentioned in this paper 
have done for their respective sections 
and members. You, gentlemen, have 
been chosen on account of your fitness 
for the positions you occupy, by the 
people of your respective States, be- 
eause of the confidence they have in 
you as men true to their interests, and 
your ability to counsel and _ advise 
them for their good especially along 
agricultural lines. Any action that 
you may take looking toward a co-op- 
erative movement will be welcomed 
by the farmers of the South, for heavy 
indeed is the hand of oppression lying 
on them and they will gladly welcome 
a way of escape. May you rise to the 
occasion, grasp the opportunity and 
your efforts be crowned with success. 
There have been heretofore organ- 
izations in the South for the purpose 
of benefitting the farmers, but they 
have not been a “continuing city” with 
us. W'rle in their varied and check- 
ered experiences they accomplished 
much that was good and in some sec- 
tions are yet a living force, yet they 
are not now to be compared with a 
co-operative movement including all 
the farmers that could be launched 
by this representative body of agricul- 
of benefiting the farmers, but they 
betterment of the farmers of the 
South from an educational, social, 
financial, and agricultural standpoint. 
Mr. President, I have not the time 
at my command to further consider 


the suggestions made in this paper, 
‘but I trust your Association will dis- 
cuss them fully and to the end that 
something tangible may come from 
them. 





In a note to the editor Prof. J. A. 
Campbell /of Buie’s Creek Academy 
says: “We have had the finest open- 
ing in our history—representatives of 
27 counties and four States and new 
students entering every day.” 


A LETTER TO OUR READERS. 


New Haven, Addison Co., Vt. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghampton, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—About a year ago I 
was’ suffering from what I supposed 
was rheumatism. I became so bad 
that I could hardly get on my feet 
from a sitting position. I run down 
in weight from one hundred and nine- 
ty-five to a hundred and _ forty-five 
pounds. I tried different kinds of med- 
icine but received little or no help. I 
saw Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root highly 
recommended for kidney trouble, but 
I never had any idea that my kidneys 
were effected. I thought I would try 
a fifty-cent bottle of Swamp-Root and 
see what the effect would be. I com- 
menced taking it according to direc- 
tions and in a few days I saw that it 
‘was helping me. I used the fifty-cent 
bottle and then bought two more dol- 
lar bottles, and they completely cured 
me. I have got back to my original 
weight’ one hundred and ninety-five 
pounds, and I am a thorough advocate 
of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 
Very truly, 
WM. M. PARTCH. 

Feb. 17, 1902. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, -Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root. If you.are already con- 
vinced that Swamp-Root is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular fif- 
ty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at 
the drug stores everywhere. Don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 














EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


As a HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Cauatiec Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price 
per bottle. Sold by drugPists, or sert by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,etce. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
a : 
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For Sale---50 Berkshire Pigs. 
Price $10.00 per pair. Can send pairs no akin. 
Delivery October Ist. Orders booked now. 
Sired by Biltmore boar. 


W. J. SHUFORD, 
Hickory, N.C. 





May deposit money in bank till 


POSITIONS. position is secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


4 Draughon’s F 
e : <= 
4 Practical... 2 
6S Business ... a’ 
Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 

Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men, 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p.. on Home 
Study, ad. Dep. TN, Draughon's College, either place 


See 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


——o— 

WE PAY FREIGHT. 

| yoo 

| &@ New Catalogue for 
- the asking. -:- -: 























SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 


To Asheville, N. C. ........... .$6.25 
To Black Mountain, N. OC. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. C. ........ 5.65 
To Marion, N. C. .........0000- 5.30 
To Morganton, N. C. .......... 4.80, 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
To Hackory, N.C. .ccccccccccce 4:10 
To Ghelby, N.C... .scccccescscse Gap 
To Rutherfordton, N. OC. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnton, N. C. .......... 4.75 
To-@lstia, Wes. occics: 6ciecceecee Mone 
To enor. N.C. 6<0016ecicseccinie ABO 
To Bortols, WE. <00ce ce ccceces SMO 
“LO: ‘Qld Point, Vas... «+<cccsscsce 400 
To Ocean View, Va. ........-. 4.00 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
To Morehead City, N. C 4.00 


e eee0eece 


To Wilmington, N. OC. .........4.00 
To Blowing Rock, N. C. ...... 7.80 


To Hot Springs, N. OC. ........ 7.00 


For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 
call on 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE,” 
Short line to principal cities 
aoe rg Florida, Cuba, Toran cone 
aol exico, reaching the Capitals of six 


In Effect March 5, 1902. 












SOUTUWARB. 
Dail Da 
pe No. 81 mi 
v eigh, SAL 4)2am ‘ 
Ar Hamlet, “ 70am 12 oa 
Ar Oolumbia, sad 935 am lig 
Lv Columbia, ed 1035 am l(5a a 
Ar Savannah bi 210 pm 453 am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 70pm Sl5bam 
Ar Tamva > 645am 645 pm 
No. 83, No. 41 
Lv Raleigh SAL 41 
Ar Hamlet, « 7 oo om 73 fey 
Ar Wilmington, 4 12215 pm, whe 
Ar Charlotte, “ 10(8am 1082p m 
Ar Atlanta,t{ “. 85pm 75am 
Ar Augusta, C & W O............ 564) pm .,..... 
Ar Macon, C of Ga................ 720pm lis aim 
Ar Montgomery, A + 920 pm 625 pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala., L & N seaseseus 265 am 
Ar New Orleans, L&N.......725am 
Ar Nashville, NO&8t.L.0 40am “633 pi 
Ar Memphis, = 4145 pm 82am 
WORTHWARB, 
Lv Raleigh ace ean 
Vv eig| SAL 1 
Ar Norlina, “ $32 am Te om 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 715am 635 pm 
catenin No. 34 No. 66 
uv eig SAL 135 85 
Ar Norlina, “ Saem ia c= 
Ar Richmond, ee 6385am 4f5 pm 
Ar Washington, P RR.......... 1010am 836 pm 
Ar New York, 0 DS8 G0... ve... 2180 pm 
Ar Baltimore iy 12am 12pm 
Ar Philadelphia, 13pm 25am 
Ar New York, * 413 pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N& WSB., .... ~ 65am 
Ar Baltimore, B 8 P Co inpsnane <eeed +. 2645 am 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N,546 pm 510am 
Ar New York, ba 81pm 8Wam 


es Daily except Sunday, (b) Eastern 

Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa f 
all Fiorida East Coast points, and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California, 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 




















No. Slat. F:om North. 
PRIN Bata toevueeansatscesies stesetssicossosevasousaioe C 
No. 41 at 3 5 : = 
Be MERI goo coc cde saseass's i dvcaccsverssasveaessccéeesses 724am 
From South. 
a 3 ot... 130am 
0. 38 a 11Mam 
BM Maas cacpscsccuccvasntistviaissbdedeoisocseceaceroce 1130am 
SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 


Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports- 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 88 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches between 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


Yarboro House Building, 
©. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
”7Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C. 
BH. S. LEARD, T. P. A. 





Raleigh, N. O. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


of poultry-houses cannot be s 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book | 














It contains special chapters on 


Address : 





Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
ed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elabcraw. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedie# 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


‘PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 


It con- 


Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 


For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is ‘the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tae Progressive Fak 
MER one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 





dopted by the Republican State Convention 
Ae Session at Greensboro, N. C., August 


98, 1902. 

The Republicans of North Carolina, 
mn Cl nvention assembled at Greens- 
horo on the 28th day of August, 1902, 
adopt the following as a declaration 
of principles upon which they ask the 
support of the people of the State: 

We deplore and deeply mourn the 
death of President McKinley. His 
Christian character, noble imputses 
and patriotic spirit have done more to 
strengthen Republican institutions 
ny other agency which has been 
employed in modern times; and his 
life and work will prove a tower of 
eeneth to the Christian religion and 
‘ieial integrity and fidelity for all 


than : 


to 
time to come. 

\While we deeply mourn the loss of 
eloved President, at the same 
time we appreciate the fact that in 
President Roosevelt we have a Presi- 
dent whose honesty of purpose and 
patriotism are such as to assure us 
that the affairs of the American peo- 
ple are in safekeeping, and his faith 
in the principles of Republicanism is 
such as to guarantee a faithful adher- 
ence to those things that have made 
for this Republic the splendid reputa- 
tion which it now has as a_ world 


our + 


power. 

We endorse the national platform 
of the Republican Party adopted at 
Philadelphia, and point with pride to 
the unexampled prosperity which a 
Republican administration has 
brought to the country at large. 

Intelligence being the corner stone 
of the State, and the education of the 
masses being dependent solely upon 
our publie schools, we favor the sup- 
port by public taxation of at least a 
four months school in every school 
district in the State, and we condemn 
the Democratic Party for its failure 
to provide proper educational facili- 
ties for the education of the poor 
children of the State during its lease 
of power from 1870 to 1895. 

We favor generous public aid to all 
charitable institutions of the State, 
and the enactment of such pension 
laws as will give the ex-Confederate 
soldiers a more generous and equita- 
ble distribution of this fund than is 
provided for by the present pension 
laws. 

We favor such State legislation as 
will encourage the investment of capi- 
tal, both foreign and domestic, and 
we respectfully invite capitalists from 
abroad to come among us and assist 
in the development of our wonderful 
resources. . 

We invite the attention of the peo- 
ple of the State to the clean, able and 
economic administration of our State 
government by the Republican and 
Populist Parties from 1897 to 1901, 
and challenge a comparison of it with 
the present reckless management of 
our affairs by the Democratic Party. 

We arraign the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic Party as false to every pledge 
made in the last campaign. 

They promised to reduce expenses, 
and instead of doing so they have in- 
creased expenditures in almost every 
department of our State Government. 

They promised to curtail rather 
than inerease the number of offices, 
and instead of doing so they have in- 
creased the number of judges and so- 
licitors from twelve to sixteen, and 
have made other increases by provid- 
ing for the employment of clerical 
help that has not heretofore been 
deemed necessary under similar cir- 
cumstances, 

They promised to reduce salaries, 
but instead of doing so they have in- 
creased the Governor’s salary during 
his term of office, in violation of the 
Constitution, and have provided many 
ways by which the people are to-day 
taxed far in excess of any rate they 
have heretofore had to pay. 

They promised to reduce taxation, 
and instead of doing so they have leg- 
islated so that our receipts increased 
within three years in the sum of $800,- 
419.97, 

They promised to reduce expendi- 
tures, and instead of doing so, in three 
years they have increased expendi- 
tures in the sum of $1,088,545. 

They promised, by affidavit and oth- 
erwise, that no white man would be 
disfranchised under the ‘amendment 
to our Constitution, but instead of 
observing their pledge with respect to 
this matter, the Democratic State 
Chairman is now forced to admit that 
18,000 white men will be denied the 
nen to vote at the approaching elec- 

ion, 

We condemn them for their unwar- 
ranted effort to impeach two of our 
“upreme Court Justices for purely 
Partisan purposes, for following pre- 


cedents established by the Supreme 
Court of this State in a long line of 
decisions covering a period of more 
than sixty years. 

We further condemn them for the 
enactment of legislation appropriat- 
ing the money of the people for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of 
persons indicted for the violation of 
laws which they had‘sworn to obey, 
and for granting amnesty to such per- 
sons from prosecution in the State 
courts. 

We declare that when the Constitu- 


.| tional Amendment was adopted by the 


people of North Carolina two years 
ago, it passed out of the realm of pol- 
ities, and that if Governor Aycock, 
Senator Simmons and others’ keep 
faith with the people in the pledges 
then made, there can be no such thing 
as a race issue in the present cam- 
paign. 





CAPT. WHITE ON RURAL GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


There seems to be a great awaken- 
ing in common school education. 

It was with great pleasure that I a 
few weeks ago attended a meeting held 
at Cross Roads, Pleasant Grove Town- 
ship, Alamance County, conducted by 
Prof. Alderman and Drs. W. S. and 
D. A. Long. Many good things were 
said, but I could not agree with them 
upon all points. I deem it impracti- 
cable at this time to form rural graded 
schools in’many places because the 
population is too sparse; the people 
too poor, and the roads too bad. The 
very young and the very poor are 
mostly benefited by public schools. It 
is a well known fact to all educated 
people that the early period of a 
child’s education is the most impor- 
tant. The Rev. Dr. Alexander Wilson 
one day remarked to me that if he had 
a child to send to school he would pre- 
fer the best teacher in its primary ed- 
ucation and if there had to be an in- 
ferior teacher he would prefer it in 
the latter stages; that bad habits of 
study and pronunciation formed in 
early life were very difficult to correct. 

But very few districts could afford 
to employ two teachers, and if it was 
done the small children would be un- 
der the most inexperienced teacher 
Superior teachers cannot be employed 
for a small sum of money. Children 
from six to eight years cannot attend 
school when the distance is from two 
to two and a half miles. Hundreds 
of people now are living in ill health 
from attending in early life over bed 
sloppy roads and sitting with wet feet 
in a school room without an -oppor- 
tunity of drying their feet. Some 
years ago a girl fourteen years old 
was drying her feet by the stove in 
one of cur school-houses. Her teach- 
er told hez to sit down. She did not 
readily comply and replied to the 
teacher, “My mother told me to dry 
my feet.” The teacher considered 
this impertinence and punished her. 

A few months ago I spent a night 
with friends. In speaking of the 
death of a love.y and highly educated 
daughter the mother informed me 
that her daughter died from the ill 
effects of sitting all day with damp 
feet in a school room with no oppor- 
tunity of drying them. Some time 
ago I sent a small boy to a school to 
a young lady who had sixty pupils, 
mostly small children. She is a kind, 
Christian lady. The school house is 
a comfortable one, but heated by a 
stove. It is well furnished with 
desks. The boy’s desk was distant 
from the stove with a broken pane.of 
glass in the window at his right hand. 
He often complained of pains in his 
neck and head. 

In early life I attended the first free 
school established in our neighbor- 
hood. This district contained thirty- 
six square miles. The average attend- 
ance was about eighty pupils. Fifteen 
or twenty of them would play truant 
and be down under the hill playing 
ball all afternoon and would not be 
missed by the teacher at all. Little 
benefit was derived from free schools 
till very recent years. As I have had 
considerable experience in teaching, 
I will give it as my opinion that rural 


graded schools are impracticable in 

the most of the counties in North 

Carolina. B. F. WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Greensboro Record: Not a chunk 
of hard coal can be bought in Greens- 
boro for the reason that the dealers 
have none on account of the strike 
which has been going on now fifteen 
weeks. 


DEEP DOWN in country well and 
city water main are the seeds of dys- 
entery and cholera morbus. Do not 
let them multiply in your body. Take 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller when your 
bowels begin to trouble you. It al- 
ways cures. 











A FARMERS’ INSTITUTE ; THE RURAL 
TELEPHONE, 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

On August 21, we had a very inter- 
Steele 
Creek Township, Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, nine miles south of Charlotte. Mr. 
S. L. Patterson, Professor Kilgore 
and Professor Burkett made very in- 
strictive and inspiring addresses to a 
large and appreciative audience. 

The farmers were much interested 
in the subjects discussed, and asked 
many questions relating to cattle, fer- 
tilizers, ete. A bountiful dinner was 
served, on the pretty shaded lawn 
which surrounds the church on all 
sides, by the ladies of the community. 
Our people were so well pleased 
with the institute that they unani- 
mously invited Mr. Patterson to hold 
another at this place next year, which 
he promised to do. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Editor, for 
the information you are giving in the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
in regard to the telephone. Our peo- 
ple want the telephone, but the terms 
offered us are too expensive for the 
average farmer. There is one line in 
our neighborhood, where the people 
put up the posts and the company put 
up the wire, furnished the ’phones, 
and keep everything in order, at a cost 
of $2 per month. 

I would like to hear from Mr. Geo. 
A. McCart, in detail as to contract 
with companies furnishing connec- 
tion, and any other points he may 
think of interest. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


esting farmers’ institute in 





The reappearance of the author of 
“The Workers” marks the September 
number of Scribner’s Magazine. When 
Walter A. Wyckoff began that narra- 
tive every newspaper of importance in 
the country commented on his remark- 
able experiment. Last Summer Mr. 
Wyckoff transferred the field of his in- 
vestigations to England. At the same 
time that Mr. Vanderlip was investi- 
gating the financial and commercial 
conditions for the Magazine, Mr. Wy- 
ckoff was studying the social effects 
of the American Invasion upon Brit- 
ish workmen. Having been a workman 
himself, and having the 
training of a scientHic student of so- 
cial questions, he was able to gather 
and, in his first article, to present with 
vigor the London Wage-Earner’s pres- 
ent conditions and prospects. This 
introductory article will be a revela- 
tion to those who look on East Lon- 
don as a vast slum. Mr. Wyckoff 
found there a clean, orderly, self-re- 
specting and progressive body of 
wage-earners, ready to compete &ntel- 
ligently with the American workman. 
More of Mr. Wyckoff’s remarkable de- 
ductions will be published in coming 
numbers. 


moreover 





Statesville Landmark: The Glenn- 
Watson Senatorial candidacy contro- 
yversy in Forsyth has not been settled 
but the chasm has widened. Watson, 
it will be remembered, proposed to let 
the Forsyth County Democratic Con- 
vention, which meets Saturday, settle 
the matter by endorsing one or the 
other of them, the party defeated to 
retire from the race. Glenn has re- 
fused this offer; He says that Wat- 
son, by reason of his long residence in 
Forsyth and his‘ connection, would 
have a great advantage; that Watson 
has heretofore ignored the proposi- 
tions which he (Glenn) has made look- 
ing to a settlement of the matter, and 
finally he does not think one county 
(Forsyth) out of the 97 in the State 
should be the final arbiter in the case. 
Watson says he will continue in the 
race unless Forsyth endorses Glenn or 
some other candidate, but he seems to 
think that the differences between 
himself and Glenn will defeat them 
both—which is more than probable. 








Littleton Female College, Littleton, 
N. C., is now practically certain of 
the largest opening’ September 17th 
in the history of this popular school. 

This Institution has an unusual 
record; it has already more than 
doubled its capacity and patronage in 
the last four years and now every in- 
dication points to another very large 
increase of patronage. 





The University College of Medicine 
of Richmond, Va., has prepared for 
free distribution a booklet entitled 
“Teaching Methods” which is of value 
to all persons who are at all interested 
in educational questions. It is note- 
worthy as showing the extent to which 
the best ideas on the subject of teach- 
ing have been adapted by them to the 
needs of their professional schools of 


The Progressive Farmer, September 2, 1902. 


Littleton Female College, an adver- 
tisement of which appears elsewhere, 
iz one of the best located schools in 
the South. It is immediately on the 
Seaboard Air Line railroad between 
Raleigh and Weldon, N. C., in ‘the 
midst of a region of noted mineral 
springs, where many people go every 
year in quest of health and where the 
pure water, bracing atmosphere and 
splendid climate easily make it one of 
the most desirable places for a Female 
College to be found anywhere. The 
new building now about completed is 
a very handsome structure and pre- 
sents an imposing appearance from 
the railroad which forms the northern 
boundary of the large and beautiful 
campus. 

{ Can Se i! Your Farm 


learn how, Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, |843N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of Th® 
Progressive Farmer is now being done unde 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com_ 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these type 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Rale igh, N.C. 


















NEXT SESSION 


—_ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICI 











~ RICH MOND, 
IRGINIA, 
MEDICINE—DENTISTRY— PHARMACY 
Lecture Halls for Theory, 
Laboratories /or Proof, 
Hospitals /or Practice. 


One hundred page Catalogue Free. 



























A:Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in a 
quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
The Second Annus! Session of such a school 
will begin September 2 19 2,4t Lemon Springs, 
in Moore County. Board and tuit on both for 
$7.% a month. 

For further information address 

MA‘TIE J. CALDWELL. 

Lemon Springs, N.C. 


Guilford College, N. C. 





Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
“for high moral tone. Ex- 
Send for 


Strong in equipment. 


penses moderate. 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. O. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 

For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Gerd Annual Session Opens Sept, 3, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
® PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 


One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hi 


Italian Queens for Sale. 
$100 Each. 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 
better results than any $2 or $% Queen you ever 
purchased will return your money. Also, can 
sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Queens 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 

Ww. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 











, N.C. 








GRAND EXCURSION TO NOR- 
FOLK, VA., SEP. 9, 1902. 


Southern Railway will operate its 
popular Annual Excursion to Norfolk, 
Va., September 9, 1902, leaving Char- 
lotte at 6.25 p. m., arriving at Norfolk 
at 7.30 a. m., September 10th; return- 
ing leave Norfolk at 7.00 p. m., Sep- 
tember 11th; giving two days and one 
night in Norfolk. Tickets will be sold 
on branch lines to connect at junction 
point. Round trip rate from Raleigh 
$2.25. Approximately low rate from 
other points. For further information 
call on your nearest railroad agent or 
write R. L. VERNON, T. P. A. 

Charlotte, N. C. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P., 





medicine, dentistry and pharmacy. 






























































































































Baptist FemaieCl 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of ti 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State 
nishings and outfit. 

Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 

Weii equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron § 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per 
further information address, 

R. T. VANN, Ralei 


BUIE’S %&: 
College. ives thorough 


Twenty-three officers and teache 





Next session opens August 12th. A strong 
thirteen, representing ake Forest College, 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, ‘ -), O 
male Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & tratton 
ration for Uni 


re 
Collegeor Business. No better business course in the State. Shorthand, yy 
raphy, Music, Art and Elocution., 410 Students, representing 44 Counties and 5 § 
Best of moral surround- “If better work is being 
Literary Societes. Ex- is being done at Buie’s Cr 
penses lower than other our attention has not i 
‘chools offering equal called to it.’’— Biblical Re 
advantages. der. 
work.”— Governor C. B. Aycock. 

A & hae ACADEMY 
Rev. J. A Campbell, Principal, 

rare nee And Commercial School, 


ing-. Thre excellent anywhere unoder the sun 
“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and Industrial College. 





Literary Sessi-n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 

cl ical of the State $'69. Faculty of 83 members. Practice and Observation 
ass School connected with the College. Correspondence invited from those 

Scientific — Dap yon ve —_ ate me a To —, bey = in the 

es all free-tuition a cations should;be made before July 15th, 

Commercial For catalogue and other 4 ‘ormation address iirc, 

Industrial : 

Pedagogical President Charles D. [iclver, 
usica 


GREENSBORO, N. OC. 











a 


Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study and manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanio 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10 a 
term ; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘A-Day at the A. & M. College.’’ 


President GEO. T,. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 























Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 


If you are going to he a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


~The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Pe ma oy ~~ tree You can get a Scholarship by applying now, «ollege opens 


Farmers’ bo,s, Do not neglect the o rtunity to getan Education. It means 
<=. your work; it meons © ‘devtenthul avocs on 4 life. The College aiso offers 
pportu en for SEL t ke llege catalogue will be sent fo > 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture. —— 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 
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LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC, ART. School estab- 
month. Tuition from $1.00 to $3.00 per month. Location . 
building and equipment to be made at once. Fall SCHOOL 
MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
month. 


lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 

uneurpassed in healthfulness and moral surroundings. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for 

J, J. HENDREN and G, F, EDWARDS, Principals, 
MALE AND FEMALE. 
ball team in State. Number ot Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
Tuition’: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 





Washington, D. O. 


E in 1902, HIG Board $600 to $7.00 per 

Non sectarian in management. Valuable improvements in 
our illustrated catalogue. 

SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 

Co 

169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
furnish their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per vy 

J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C, 


















the 
ce of 
illy to 
em. Af- 
Me new box 
5m around the 
Ime you may be 
have fastened it 
nes. 
doing this you can 
Kill her and drop 
Pm of the hive. The 
snow that she is dead 
‘go out to look for her. 
h queen should have been 
as to reach you two or 
8 after destroying the old 
ly are sent through the mail 
e shipping case. Directions 
Bany every queen. Follow them 
fy and nine times out of ten 
will have no trouble about the bees 
epting her. Before placing the 
Be containing the queen in the box, 
t the frames, one by one; look them 
bver carefully. If any queen cells 
have been started, which is usually the 
case, cut them out. You will have no 
trouble in recognizing them, as they 
resemble a peanut very much and are 
usually built at the lower end of the 
comb. Sometimes, where a box has 
been queenless a few days you will 
find a half-dozen or more. As a rule, 
bees that have started queen cells will 
not accept a new queen unless the cells 
are first removed. Therefore do not 
miss any of them in looking the 
frames over, as it may cost you the 
price of a queen. 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF BOXES 


In regard to the different kinds of 
boxes, the eight-frame dovetail hive 
is most commonly used. This is a very 
good box, easily managed and can be 
run for either extracted or comb 
honey. There is no patent on it, and 
you are at liberty to make and sell all 
you like. I use this box as well as 
the ten-frame Danzenbaker and a six- 
teen-frame hive, gotten up after my 
own idea. I produce no broken honey, 
but take it off the hive in one-pound 
honey boxes, which can be packed and 
shipped to any part of the United 
States without being damaged in the 
least. 

If you wish to get a good price for 
your honey it is necessary to use these 
little boxes, as it looks so much nicer, 
and can be set aside and used at the 
pleasure of the purchaser. Besides, 
these sections may be taken off the box 
as they are capped—one or a dozen— 
and empty ones put in their place, 
without disturbing the bees to any 
material extent. In this way you get 
honey white as snow, as the bees do 

_het have time to soil it by crawling 
over it. But to procure honey in this 
shape and in large quantities, it is 
necessary to have a large force of bees 
in your box, and to do this you will 
have to control swarming. 

In my next article I will try to tell 
you how this may be done. 

WALTER L. WOMBLE. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





A Berlin, Germany, dispatch of Au- 
gust 14th, says: 

“The potash industry is undergoing 
a crisis, due to overproduction. The 
Prussian treasury mines have dis- 
charged hundreds of workmen, and 
have reduced the wages of others from 
10 to 30 per cent. All private mines 
and factories took similar steps. Much 
bitterness prevails among the work- 
men against the syndicate for forceing 
the production in 1901 beyond the 
market demands, thus rendering it im- 
possible to keep the workmen employ- 
ed this year.” 





The crop prospects in this section 
is most excellent. Ootton is fruiting 
well and a great deal of corn is al- 
ready made. A large crop of corn will 
be gathered on Deep River. ‘There 
has not been a freshet in that stream 
this summer.—Sanford Express. 


scellany. 


MOBILE PLOWS. 





Drive Blades at Any 
a 12 Inches—Origina- 
hn to Form a St. Louis 
cture Machines. 
automobiling seems 
bse two extremes are 
atest invention of 
, originator of the 
g gun which bears 


Feventy Dr. Gatling 

ne idea of replacing 

th gasoline and chang- 

ment of farmers’ hands 

fses to chauffeur’s gloves. 

other words, ploughing is to be rev- 
olutionized as was mddern warfare. 

Many years ago the cradle took the 
place of the sickle and that was later 
driven out of the field by the reaper, 
which, after a short but uscful career 
was replaced by the self-binding har- 
vester, each in its newer and better 
methods cheapening the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat. During all this time 
while the methods of harvesting the 
crops were being so much bettered by 
introducing labor-saving machinery, 
very little progress has been made to- 
ward cheapening the cost of preparing 
the land for the seed. 

It has remained for Dr. Gatling to 
invent a motor plough, driven by a 
gasoline engine of sufficient power to 
propel the plows at any desired depth 
between one and twelve inches. The 
truck is built similar to those trucks 
used with traction engines, except that 
the steam boiler is replaced by a 
strong platform, on which is placed 
the gasoline engine. It is connected 
to the traction gearing by a series of 
wheels; to this truck is attached a set 4 
of disk ploughs. 

With this machine it is estimated 
that one man can plough from thirty 
to thirty-five acres in a day. To 
plough this number of acres in one 
day with the ordinary plough would 
require fifteen men and thirty horses. 

All that is required to operate the 
Gatling plough is for the farmer to sit 
upon the cushioned seat of the truck 
and work the controller, which is not 
unlike those attached to automobiles. 
If he happens to be indisposed his wife 
ean take his place. 

It is generally estimated that the 
cost of ploughing under ordinary con- 
ditions is $1.50 per acre, and then the 
further preparation of the ground by 
harrowing and rolling it costs another 
fifty cents per acre. By the process 
of ploughing with the Gatling ma- 
chine the ground becomes thoroughly 
pulverized and the rolling is not re- 
quired. 

Dr. Gatling is having his plough 
made in St. Louis and is going to form 
a St. Louis company to carry on its 
manufacture and distribution when it 
is ready for the market. As yet his 
plans in this latter respect have not 
assumed definite shape. The sample 
plough is now nearing completion and 
ayill soon be ready for inspection. 

When seen recently at his residence, 
No. 3,650 Lindell Boulevard, he re- 
quested that nothing be published 
about his invention until after the 
model had been completed. He de- 
clined to talk about the . wonderful 
mechanism of the plough, fearing that 
the publication of his statements 
would bring numerous inquiries, which 
he said he would have no time to an- 
swer just now.—St. Louis Dispatch. 





SILK CULTURE IN CAROLINA 


Greenville Man is Attempting to Baise 
10,000 Cocoons. 

Greenville, S. C., dispatch to the 
Baltimore Sun: A practical experi- 
ment in silkworm culture is being 
made here by W. A. Huston. He ob- 
tained about 10,000 eggs from Charles- 
ton. They have now passed from 
worms into cocoons. 

Mr. Houston is convinced from his 
experiment that silk culture is a prac- 
ticable industry for this section. 

The climate is not too cold if proper 
precautions are taken to insure an 
evenness of temperature at times of 
sudden atmospheric changes; the mul- 
berry, on which the worm fattens and 
thrives, is indigenous to this soil, and 
every condition seems ideal for the 
production of silken fabrics as well as 
cotton ones. 


Fifty years ago cetton manufacture 
was almost as much of a dream as silk 
making is to-day. 





WANTED.—A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 
man or lady in each county to manage busi- 
ness for an old established house of solid 
financial standing. A straight, bona fide 
weekly cash salary of $18.00 paid by check 
each Wednesday with all expenses direct 
from headquarters. Money advanced for 





expenses. Manager, 340 Caxton Bld. » Chicago, 
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AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION TO DAIRY: 
MEN, 


A Private Letter from Secretary Knight <«f 
the National Dairy Union, Published by 
Permission of the Writer. 

Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: The new oleo law went 

July 1st. Oleomargarine is 
now the color of white tallow. A great 
deal of farm butter has come to this 
market (Chicago) so light in color as 
to be mistaken by consumers for oleo- 
margarine. 


into effect 


Kindly advise your readers that un- 
they want their butter sold 

packing stock it must resemble June 
butter. 
cities, because of the repeated misrep- 
resentations made to them, will believe 
it to be oleomargarine, and refuse to 
buy it. 


less as 


Otherwise consumers in the 


If uncolored or white butter is made 
in future it will entirely counteract 
the effects of the new law, because if 
people become accustomed to eating 
white butter they will easily be de- 
ceived by oleomargarine swindles. The 
salvation of the butter business de- 


pends upon keeping up the standard’ 


color of butter to distinguish it from 
oleomargarine. 
CHAS. Y. KNIGHT, 
Secretary National Dairy Union. 
Chicago, Ill. 





LET US HAVE TELEPHONES. 

I clip the following from the Breed- 
ers’ Gazette: 

“There could be no better evidenca 
of the prosperity of farmers in gexer- 
al at the present time than the pers’ s- 
tence with which co-operation is mak- 
ing headway in many neighborboods. 
A farmer interviewed at length a few 
days ago said: ‘My house is Centrai 
for no less than five different rural tel- 
ephone lines. The farmers in five 
neighborhoods bought the  poles3, 
*phones and wire, did all the necessary 
work, and now almost the entire coun- 
ty can talk from house to house. It 
makes a wonderful difference, anid we 
also have connections with both the 
long distance lines in Iowa. We can 
keep well posted, and such things as 
fresh meats or the like we can get de- 
livered now when so many of us have 
a way by which we can order them, the 
butchers sending wagons as often as 
required to bring us our supplies.’ ” 

Now, the above is one way of doing 
things. Another is for farmers to be- 
come subscribers’ to a line which wil! 
sooner or later fall into the hands of 
a trust. 

Co-operative lines furnish telephone 
service at less than half of the rates 
charged by the old line companies. I 
have before me a circular issued by a 
newly-formed corporation asking 
farmers to subscribe to stock of the 
company at ten dollars per share. That 
is about the cash outlay required for 
connecting you with your neighbor or 
with a co-operative line. 

There is scarcely a farm in this p&rt 
of Virginia that has not plenty of ce- 
dars from which to make telephone 
posts, and there is always a season in 
the year when the farmer can spire 
the time to put up the poles. Why not 
have co-operative lines instead of pay- 
ing high rates to old line companies? 

In Illinois and other Western States 
the cost to members of co-operative 
lines is about fifty cents per month. 
It is possible to maintain a line at that 
figure without charging extra tolls for 
communications with nearby towns 
and cities. Old line companies will 
charge you, in addition to the regular 
fee, a toll of from ten to twenty-five 
cents every time you wish to talk to 
your grocer. 

By all means let us have rural tele- 
phones, but let the farmers own and 
operate them.—F. H. Nagle, Hanover 
Co., Va., in August Southern Planter. 





As strong as has been the fight of 
dairymen against the coloring of oleo- 
margarine, so persistent are they now 
in urging all butter makers to color 
their product. This, they insist is 
necessary in order to carry on the 
fight against oleo. As the law now 
provides that oleo generally should be 
white, farmers who make white butter 
have no protection against the fatty 
product and therefore it is urged that 
some harmless vegetable coloring sub- 
stance be used. 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





We have a good crop of tobacco in 
upper Alamance and lower Oaswell 
with good cures. There is much im- 
provement in corn from recent rains. 
We have a fair crop of apples.—B. F. 
White, Alamance Co., N. C. 


HOW TO CULTIVATE TURNIPS. 

The success of the turnip crop de- 
pends very largely upon proper culti- 
vation. They must be worked at the 
right They As 
soon as they are up and the third leat 


time. will not wait. 
is as large as a dime, they should be 
plowed and heed. The plowing should 
and the hoeing very 
promptly and skillfully done. We pre- 


fer to take a number one goose-neck 


be very shallow 


hoe and eut three-quarters of aa ineh 
off of each side. 
to thin the turnips to five or six inch- 


Then with this hoe 


and leave from one to two 
Tf this worx :s_ well! 
promptiy done, your turnip 


es apart 
in a hill. and 
crop is 
Tf not, the whole thing 


may be a failure. 


safe and sure. 


As soon as this third leaf has foem- 
ed, the turnip root begins to stretch 
upward. If you wait a few days and 
then thin out, they will fall down and 
in falling will twist or otherwise 
bfuise this tender root. When this is 
done, this root will never make a tur- 
nip, for the turnip is the swelling or 
full development of this little tap root. 
After this a very light scrape with a 
dust-board attached should be run 
through about once a week until the 
turnips are well developed.—Dr. J. B. 
Hunnicutt, in Southern Cultivator. 





BENEFITS OF THINNING FRUITS. 


The benefits derived from thinning 
fruits may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

First—Thinning preserves the vi- 
tality of the tree by lessening the pro- 
duction of seed. 

Second—Thinning, if systematical- 
ly and persistently done, will cause 
the tree to bear crops more regularly. 
Off years are in most cases due to the 
fact that the trees are allowed to 
overbear one year, and during that 
year few, if any, fruit buds can be 
formed. Most kind of fruit trees can 
not produce a large crop and mature 
fruit buds at the same time. 

Third—Thinning lessens the loss 
occasioned by rot and other dangerous 
diseases of the fryit by eliminating 
the danger of infection by contact. It 
also in a measure prevents the ap- 
pearance and the spread of diseases 
by permitting better ventilation and 
drying of the fruit inside of the trees. 

Fourth—Thinning will produce lar- 
ger fruit. 

Fifth—Thinning will produce a bet- 
ter colored fruit by admitting more 
sunlight into the trees. 

Sixth—Thinning tends to ripen the 
fruit more uniformly. 

Seventh—Thinning will produce a 
more salable and higher-priced fruit 
by reason of the increase in size, high- 
er color and general appearance. 

Eighth—Thinning will preserve the 
shape of the tree and prevents the 
breaking of overloaded branches.— 
Maryland Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 82. 
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Enclosed find two dollars for which 
please continue to send me your val- 
uable paper the remainder of this vear 
and also Bailey’s “Principles of Agri- 
culture,” as advertised in your col- 
umns some time ago. I beg to apolo- 
gize for not remitting sooner, as you 
give so much for so little; for indeed 
I can’t think of getting along with- 
out your paper (or my paper, as I al- 
ways call it). It tones up the care- 
worn farmer, and gives him a broader 
view of his profession; makes him 
realize his importance as a farmer.— 
J. W. Yount, Biltmore Farms, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 





The State Farmers’ Alliance met 
last week at Hillsboro. Mr. W. B: 
Fleming of Ridgeway, was chosen 
president, Mr. T. B. Parker secretary 
and business agent. The Business 
Agency will be moved to Raleigh. The 
Alliance ought to be carefully built up 
It would be a most useful institution. 
—Biblical Recorder. 





Be thou familiar, but by no means 
Welger-—Shekeagers. 





Te Make Cows Pay, use & les Cream 
tore. Book {Business can Dairying” & Cat. 


286 free 





How to Make Money with the 
Corn Stalk Shredder. 


FIRST: Cut the corn about one week later 
e+ Say the stageat which farmers usually “ pull 
'o 

8 Et OND: Place 10 to 300 stalks in a shock 
and tie well at the top with a st ong cord. 

After letting it stand seer or five days go back 

and retighten the cords each shock. Then 
let it remain in the field until thoroughly cured. 

Now haul to your barn and run the stalks 
through a “St. Albans” or “ Leslie” Shredder, 

Do thisand we will grarantee the shredded 
stalks wi | pay you $ 0.00 to $12.00 per ton. 

Write for catalogue teliing you Pabout shred- 

ding and etc. 
ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY & IMPLEMENT CO, 


I, A, MADDEN, Southern Ageat, 





137 Whithall St, Atlanta, Ga. 





Every farmer 
should know 
all, about 


Our books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
































"WHY BUY ANY. 


other fence, if you believe THE PAGE is best? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


— model, sketch or — of invention for 
port on tentatl lity. For free book, 


ewe o Securely TRADE-MARK write 


Patents and 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE-U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 





SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


peas ening N. C.—$4.05 Raleigh to 
Greensboro, N. C., and return account 
Republican State Convention. Tick- 
ets on sale Aug. 26, 27 and 28, final 
limit Sep. 1. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Account meet- 
ing Synodical Sabbath-school Conven- 
tion, Greensboro, N. C., Aug. 28, 31, 
1902. Tickets will be sold at rate of 
one and one-third first class fare for 
the round trip on the certificate plan. 

Des Moines, Ia.—$31.70 Raleigh to 
Des Moines, Ia., and return, account 
Annual Session Sovereign Grand 
Lodge I. O. O. F. Tickets on sale Sep- 
tember 11, 12, 13 and 14, final limit 
Sep. 25, except by depositing ticket 
with Joint Agent, Des Moines, not 
earlier than Sep 16th, nor later than 
Sep. 22, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension of the return 
limit can be secured to and including 
Oct. 15th. 

Omaha, Neb.—$33.00 Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account Na- 
tional Convention Christian Church. 
Tickets on sale Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 
final limit Oct. 28, 1902, except by de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent, 
Omaha, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension can be had so 
as to leave Omaha not later than 
Nov. 30, 1902. 
Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, Ga., 
and return at rate of one fare for the 
round trip, account Annual Meeting 
Farmers’ National Congress. Tickets 
on sale Oct. 5 and 6, limited return- 
ing Oct. 14, 1902. 
Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta 
$12.85, via Augusta $12.70. 
Durham, N. C.—$1.15 Raleigh to 
Durham, N. C., and return, account 
Elks Carnival. Tickets on sale Sep. 
8, 9, and 10, final limit Sep. 13, 1902. 
For full particulars write or call on 
+. O32 baie, ©. 2. A; 
Yarborough House Building, Raleigh, 


aN. . 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Pointe. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many. delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Tieket 
Agent. 
For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
W. A. TURE, P. T. M, 
S. H. HARDWIOK, G. P. A, 
Washington, D. O. 





SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 13 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 





Raleigh, N. O. 


Improved Alliance 
SEWING MACHINE 


Delivered Freight Paid to any Raj}. 
road Station in North Carolina 


0 
Warranted for 20 YBARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


a , 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
. «$18.80 


Style No. 4, Five iin, 
Box Cover 


Style No. 3, Three on 
Box Cover. . 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 


Price, only $17.50. 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
ng other machines now. Send jfor 
descriptive circular. 


wee) ——— 


Now is the time to send in your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Dise), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


2 Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice, iss 
all other prices are. 


Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


ERESEEE=< SEEESEE=E= 


SEEDS FOR sae PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, choice.. < $2. pe r bush. 
White "ante Grimson... 5.5 
Red, good... ... ee 
Red, prime.. . 5.25 
Red, choice 5.45 


Lucern or Alfalfa 6.60 


GRASS SEED 
Rey: holes... 
Orchard, prime... 
Orchard, choice 
Tall Meadow Oat, choice 
Kentucky Blue, fancy ... 
Red i Top or Herds, prime, ‘in 


“ 





Red Top or Herds, fancy, 
clean, per ib ae. per » 
Perennial 98 per! us 
Italian R b. 
Rescue per 


SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties : 
$1.10 per bush. 
1.10 - 


y . ‘ 
Blue Stem or Purple Straw... 1. ve 
Beardless Fulcaster... 1.15 
Currelis Prolific .. . 1.20 
Harvest King » 


Bearded Varities— 
Bearded Fulcaster 
Dietz Mediterranean 

SEED OATS: 


Va. Winter, or Turf, priure... 

Va. Winter, or Turf, choice. re 

Red Rust Proof, choice... 55 
VETCH: 

Hairy er Sand 

English Winte 

Winter Rye ‘ie 

Rape, Dwarf Essex............+++ o 


“ 


per 
per bb. 
push. 


¥ POF et Db. 
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24 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for oe 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, be 
each, extra; prices of other seeds in¢ ben 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctua ae 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other secc® ee 
market ices. ranulated sugar, $4.9 I ; 
100 hs. g Soda, in 112 b. ke 8, 14 cts. Pe 
tb. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11} 4 cts. mod. 
Other quantities and qualities in’ proport , 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. | oad 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholes 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. ce 

Orders of all "Alliancemen or ex-/ Alliane. 
men, who contributed to the Business / Agen 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your W® 
and I'will get prices. ow: 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators mes. 

Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest pr 3 a 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Tree* es, 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggy: 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and 
ing Maehines. u¢ 

Give me a list of your wants and I wi 
you prices, 


T. B. PARKER; S. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 


get 








